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'Ts the wind of the North! It hies gallantly forth, 
Like a merry freebooter or bandit of old. 
But in vain will it seek from the maiden’s soft 
cheek 
To steal the sweet rose with the kiss of its cold. 


In armor of ice, rich as jewels of price, 
The trees, iridescent, lift lances of light, 
Touched to tintings that flame, in the sunshine they 
shame 
The bow's curving crescent. Her eyes are as bright. 
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WINTER. 


Round the slight girlish form the furred mantle folds 
warm ; 
The silken hood prisons the loose rippling hair ; 
And the face is so glad that it smiles on the sad, 
And charms the worn spirit from cumbering care. 


She is waiting for him. Ere the day shall grow dim 
She will hear the blithe tones of the voice she loves 
best. 
So wistful and deep, in the dream-land of sleep 
How many a time have they haunted her rest! 





For far and away did the good ship delay, 
Storm-tossed on the waves of a treacherous sea. 
Her prayer night and morn, by the angels upborne, 

Was, “‘ Father, return him, my sailor, to me.” 


Let the languid and old choose the hearth-fire’s gold, 
The curtain’s thick fall, and the tapestry’s screen ; 

When the blood is like wine, theres a tonic divine 
In the free breath of Winter, electric and keen, 


From the buds to the sheaves, thence to snow on the | And the swift skaters glide o’er the lake's frozen 


eaves, 
The absence was weary, the yearning was long 
But he’s safe on the shore; he is coming once more; 
And the fond heart beats quick as the lilt of a 
song. 





tide, 
And the sleigh-bells ring out with their frolic and 
glee, 


While she thinke: “‘ He is near. He was never so dear. 
Fly fast, laggard moments. and bring him to me.” 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


=== 


No. 63 of HarPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE, éssued 
Fanuary 11, contains a beautiful front-page en- 
graving of JOHN MILTON when a boy, and a 
short sketch of his life; “ The Messenger Boys at 
the Capitol,” by HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD ; 
Chapter Five of “ Toby Tyler,” illustrated ; Part 
IL. of “ The Young Tin- Typers,” an article explain- 
ing simply, but in detail, how to take tin-types at 
home, illustrated ; “Wild Birds in the Country,” 
with a midwinter illustration ; Chapter Five of 
“ Mildred’s Bargain,” a story for girls, illustrated; 
“ The Two Bears,” a fable, illustrated; a full 
page of “ Fingles,” by LovISE CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON, tlustrated by MRS, Jussik Curtis SHEP- 
HERD ; and many other attractions. 











IB Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous elegant and useful full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Evening and Baill Toilettes ; Silk, Plush, Cash- 
mere, Cloth, Wool, Plaid, and other House and 
Street Dresses; Morning Gowns, Winter Hats 
and Bonnets ; Infants’ and Children’s Dresses ; 
Capes, Hoods, Fans, Sofa Pillows, Piano Stools, 
Cap Baskets, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. This 
Number will also contain the continuation of the 
fascinating serial stories, “ Sunrise,” “ Fina’s 
Aunt,” and “ My Love,” brilliant essays, poems, 
short stories, etc.,and choice humorous and artistic 
illustrations. 





SIMILES. 


IMILE is to statement as the brilliant 
tissue of the loom is to the dingy thread 
that weaves its substance. We desire to en- 
force the compensational value of the simi- 
le. Argument is heavy, and not seldom im- 
polite. Assertion has a derivative force 
from the weight of the asserter. The mere 
yea and nay of talk becomes intolerably te- 
dious. But what power there is in an apt 
similitude! it is the sudden light which 
brings out the controverted fact from the 
mist of conjecture, doubt, or denial. It is 
the enchanted robe which reveals the worth 
or worthlessness of the form it covers. It is 
the spear-touch which makes fallacy, sopb- 
istry, and feigning put off the guise of 
truth. 

To be a successful maker of similes is to 
have the poetic sense of the relations of 
things. Even to employ them well implies 
the existence of the same faculty, undevel- 
oped though it may be. And we assert that 
it is not an artificial and pedantic way of 
thinking, to harvest all the similes that oc- 
eur to one. An old Doctor of Divinity once 
described the theological students under his 
care as “ young men who go about hunting 
forsimiles.” But they certainly might have 
been much worse employed in writing drear- 
ily level discourses, without these little skip- 
ping hills of imagination to clap their hands 
in the midst thereof. 

Nay, we maintain the social duty of bag- 
ging similes, whenever that coy and grace- 
ful game flashes along our path. It was 
the wise Bacon who said that there is no 
exquisite beauty without some element of 
surprise. And there is no charming con- 
versation without some element of the fresh, 
the remote, the unexpected. It is true that 
everything has been said that is worth the 
saying, but it is still possible to say the old 
thing in a new way, and no one influence is 
so vitalizing as the presence of the quaint 
or happy simile. 

The Orientals fairly flashed with them, 
as with strings of jewels. What fine plea- 
sure it must have been to sit on a Hebrew 
house-top in the soft summer nights, say a 
couple of thousand years ago, and hear the 
wits and poets talk in their language of 
metaphor and hyperbole, and with their pro- 
found Eastern courtesy of manner! Prov- 
erbs, poetry, parables, how they would have 
woven the shining strand! 

But we Occidentals are making our simi- 
les too, hand over hand. They smell of the 
mine, of the field, of the forge, of the factory, 
of the kitchen, as yet. They are oft gird- 
ed at asslang. But they are a part of the 
popularspeech. They show us the value of 
imaginative comparison, And by-and-by 
the average vocabulary will be full of better 
and closer similitudes. 

“A level head.” When the air-bubble in 
the spirit-level poises itself exactly in the 
centre, mason and carpenter know that the 
work oftheir hands istrue. The “level” is 
the synonym for exactness, steadfastness, 
first-rate quality. The phrase is a meaty 
one, and worthy of all acceptation. 

“A square meal.” “A square man.” 





“On the square.” Ifa line falling perpen- 
dicularly on another line makes that angle 
which, all over the world, men agree to call 
a right angle, and from which any deviation 
in building or other constructive ways gives 
a sense of insecurity and mistake, then the 
square is the fulfillment of this rightness. 
And the “square meal” is that convocation 
of viands which satisfies by its complete- 
ness. Moreover, though the phrase be 
slang, it has been stamped in the poets’ 
mint, and possesses that claim to be consid- 
ered current coin which their royal impress 
confers. ‘Square eaters,” BEAUMONT and 
FLETCHER have it. 

The newspapers are full of these imagi- 
native forms of speech, as reporters of the 
talk of the frontiersman, the pioneer, the 
“rough.” These men are trained to see the 
correspondences that lie about them, and, 
coarse though they are, they are seldom te- 
dious. If we politer folk would insist on 
finding the interdependencies of things, 
would train ourselves to observation, com- 
parison, characterization, we should be sur- 
prised to find how metaphor, illustration, 
simile, would come running at our conver- 
sational bidding. 

Probably most of us recall that depressing 
moment when, conscious that we have de- 
scribed some scene or event unexpectedly 
well, unduly exhilarated we have stepped 
off the solid ground of commonplace to ef- 
fect the climax with, “It was like—’ And 
what it was like neither memory nor inven- 
tion offered the slightest hint. No spirit of 
comparison would come from the vasty deep 
of infinite resemblances, however plaintively 
we called for it. 

But if our little impromptu had been writ- 
ten, if our “spur of the moment” had been 
pricking the sides of our intent for an in- 
definite time, if our bag of similes had been 
carefully packed for just that emergency, 
what a different fate and fame had been 
ours! Just as we dress to gratify the spec- 
tator, and furnish our houses with what 
taste and splendor we may, and in all things 
order our external life for the grace and be- 
hoof of other eyes than ours, so we should 
make of our talk the best pleasure we can 
for the hearer. And what is garniture to 
our dress, and ornament to our houses, and 
grace to our daily walk, so is simile to our 
conversation. 





“AN EXPOSITION OF SLEEP.” 


f hee praise of sleep is universal. Art has 
loyed it, Poetry has celebrated it, Mu- 
sic touches her softest and sweetest notes in 
slumber-songs. We salute it in unnumber- 
ed graceful phrases as our chief of blessings. 
Yet in practice we are most careless of the 
beneficent guest, and cut ourselves off from 
her finer ministries, if we do not bid her be- 
gone altogether. 

To drop metaphor, which, like Malvolio’s 
cross-gartering, “obstructs the blood,” the 
commonest of modern disorders among the 
educated classes is an inability to sleep. 
Nor is this a slight matter. While the agen- 
cies of repair are ever at work to replace the 
constant wear of vitality, it is only in sleep 
that the rate of waste falls below that of 
replacement, so that there is any real accu- 
mulation of nervous force. And since nerv- 
ous force is not only fuel, but driving-rod 
and stoker to this human engine, its wheels 
must turn slower and slower without that 
supply, till presently they stop. 

Common-Sense and Knowledge are the 
greatest physicians since ®scULAPIUS, 
though their practice is but small. Now 
Knowledge explains that, paradoxical as it 
may at first seem, nervous temperaments do 
not require the same amount of sleep as 
phlegmatic ones. The dull, lethargic, and 
slow organization makes a ponderous busi- 
ness of its slumber, as of the other allotments 
of life, and takes nine or ten hours to get 
through with it. The quick, electric, lithe, 
sensitive person, on the other hand, whose 
processes are swift as air, takes in his sleep, 
apparently, as he does his ideas, at a flash, 
and finds his six hours’ unconsciousness full- 
er of assimilation than his fellow’s ten. The 
temperament acts throughout. 

Moreover, from the days of HippocRATES 
and ARATZUS, science has declared that too 
much sleep impairs the forces of the brain, 
and with them all the vital powers. So 
that the nervous may take comfort, nor be 
alarmed at an unseasonably late coming of 
the sleepy mood, or its unseasonably early 
flight. Some of the world’s most efficient 
workers have been men who took incredibly 
little sleep, as JOHN HUNTER, the great 
physiologist, JoHN WESLEY, and NAPOLEON. 

But what slumber these toilers allowed 
themselves was sound and refreshing, and 
that is the thing to be insisted on, especial- 
ly with those of us of whom Nature unac- 
countably forgot to make NAPOLEONS and 
WESLEYsS, while she has limited our capa- 
city to sleep. And on this point Common- 
Sense would be heard. 

There is no doubt that most bad sleepers, 





observes that eminent authority, pass their 
nights under bad conditions. The bedroom 
is an unregarded place, a make-shift, a con- 
venient receptacle for a bed, bureau, and 
wash-stand, or perhaps a show-room of 
handsome cabinet furniture and lace cover- 
lets. But far too seldom is it the cheerful, 
quiet, well-aired, well-sunned, wide-spaced 
temple of slumber which it should be. Any 
one who has searched for lodgings, or ex- 
amined houses with intent to hire or buy, 
has been shown innumerable inner rooms, 
or “alcoves,” or closets lighted only from 
the top, with the information that “that 
will make a most convenient bedroom.” Or 
the seeker for summer board has discovered 
that the chambers are on the damp and 
shady side of the house, chimneyless, and 
with windows fixed at the top. 

These disclosures reveal the popular esti- 
mate of the dignity of the bedroom in the 
household order. But he who would sleep 
well must inhabit a room open daily to the 
free winds of heaven, sunned, also, if that 
be possible, clean with a spotless cleanli- 
ness (where no venerable wall-paper and 
ancient upholstery harbor ancestral foul- 
ness), and disinfected as well with some of 
the potent and odorless prophylactics of the 
day. Especially should he not keep gas 
burning there for a long evening, or even to 
read himself to sleep. For not only does 
the flame exhaust the air, but the effects of 
combustion linger long after to disturb the 
sleeper. 

Again, the habit of going to bed early, 
that is, before eleven o’clock, is indispensa- 
ble to nervous persons. Allowing the at- 
tention to be held and the faculties exer- 
cised after the natural appeal of weariness 
is made will shortly make that appeal 
wholly useless. The keener and more po- 
tent the fascination of late hours, with their 
abnormal excitement of the brain, the more 
resolutely should it be resisted. Presently 
the healthful sleep will come, being patient- 
ly wooed. Often a very light supper at 
bed-time will enable the restless to sleep. 

Above all, the great remedy in the pharma- 
copeia of Common-Sense is Determination. 
We call sleep an involuntary act, but, like 
many another so classified, it can, to a great 
extent, be subjected to the rule of habit and 
an “absolute SHALL.” The human will is 
the strongest power in this world, and we 
have not yet begun to learn the limits of its 
action. 











WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


(From Ovr Own CorresPponpeEnt.] 


LL who have attended a session of the Lower 

House of Congress—the House of Represent- 
atives—have had occasion to compare that body 
to a school of overgrown and very unruly boys, 
whose teacher finds the preservation of order 
well-nigh impossible. Go there as often as one 
may, no other comparison suggests itself so for- 
cibly as this. The Speaker finds it necessary to 
keep his eye constantly upon the assembled Rep- 
resentatives, and use. the gavel with vigor to si- 
lence them when one is addressing the House out 
of his turn, or others are talking so loud to each 
other that they alone can be heard, and public 
business is thereby interrupted. 

Several gentlemen who have seen many Con- 
gresses, and had the best opportunities of observ- 
ing the Speakers of the House, and their little idio- 
syncrasies in the use of the gavel, mention Mr, 
Blaine as having used it most vigorously of any 
who have presided within twenty years. He ex- 
pounded the rules with such vim as to send the 
splinters of an ivory mallet flying about the ears 
of the clerks and stenographers sitting in front 
of him. The top of a desk would scarcely last 
him half a session, One speaks of the wood of 
the desk being absolutely disintegrated by one or 
two of his heavy blows. Donn Piatt used to say 
he was one-third Parliamentary law and two-thirds 
gavel. 

The gavel is a mallet-shaped instrument made 
of ivory, and the handle is about seven inches long, 
and the head four inches in circumference. Some- 
times one lasts through several sessions of Con- 
gress, and again is shattered after a few months’ 
use. The length of time a mallet will last depends 
more on the habit of the Speaker in using it vio- 
lently, or the reverse, than on the temper of the 
House in provoking him to use it often as a re- 
buke. Some presiding officers succeed in pre- 
serving order with very little noise. 

Vice-President Wheeler was one of the most 
striking examples of the coercive power of gentle 
firmness, when, as chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House, he used frequently to preside 
over that body. Senators who served in the House 
with him, as well as others who have had oppor- 
tunities of judging of his qualifications as a pre- 
siding officer, speak of him as exceptionally well 
fitted for that position. He never used, when in 
the chair in the House, the mallet end of the gav- 
el, but would tap gently with the handle on the 
desk, and even when the House was most turbu- 
lent would quiet it in this gentle way, saying, as 
he tapped, “I will not permit any business to be 
transacted until the House comes to order.” 

He modestly accounts for the effect produced 
by rapping with the handle, instead of pounding 
with the mallet, by saying it was due to the fact 
that the members were accustomed to the noise 
made by heavy blows on the Speaker’s desk, and 
so did not heed it as much as the unusual sound 
of a gentle tapping. But it is universally con- 





ceded that Vice-President Wheeler can preserve 
better order with less noise than any other pre- 
siding officer of the present generation. 

The recent fracas in the House, on December 
20, was very disastrous to the gavel. It was so 
splintered by the heavy blows necessary in the 
endeavor to enforce order that steps were taken, 
as soon as the House adjourned for the holidays, 
to have a new one made by the time Congress 
met again, as it did on the 5th inst. The gav- 
els must always be made after the same pattern, 
when destined for use in the House of Represent- 
atives, and when Speaker Randall shivered the 
one he wielded on December 20, it was measured 
afterward, and drawings made, so that the one 
ordered would be a fac-simile of it. Speaker 
Randall habitually uses the gavel with a vim, 
and not only splinters one, as just mentioned, 
but sometimes has shattered the top of his desk. 
The top of the desk is now made of such hard 
wood that it is not easy to split it. On one oc- 
casion Mr. Randall struck so hard a blow that 
the head of the gavel flew off, and hit upon the 
bald head of one of the official reporters sitting 
in front of him. ° 

Schuyler Colfax is said, by those who have had 
an opportunity of judging, to have been the most 
talkative of the Speakers. He could wield the 
gavel with vigor; but his forte was speech, and 
very rapid utterances indeed ‘were his, especially 
when he would ask of those who came in just 
after a vote had been taken, and wished to re- 
cord theirs, “‘ Were the gentlemen at the bar when 
the last name on the roll was called?” He put 
this question in the tone of an auctioneer rattling 
off hig wares, and no one, who did not know what 
he intended to ask, could distinguish his words. 

Hon. Galusha A. Grow, who was Speaker of 
the Thirty-seventh Congress, being elected when 
the House met, in response to President Lincoln’s 
call for an extraordinary session of Congress, on 
July 4, 1861, was considered to have great execu- 
tive ability. He also could handle the gavel with 
vigor. 

Vice-President Wheeler thinks N. P. Banks 
was the most majestic man he ever saw officiate 
as Speaker. He presided over the Thirty-fourth 
Congress. It will be remembered that the House 
spent many weeks in balloting for Speaker that 
session, and was not organized until Mr. Banks 
was elected, February 2, 1856, although Congress 
met as usual in December. 

Mr. Wheeler mentions the late Speaker Kerr, 
who presided during only one session of the For- 
ty-fourth Congress (dying the summer following 
his election), as a man who had wonderful control 
over himself, and who was so anxious to discharge 
his duty faithfully as a presiding officer that he 
would consult even with party opponents before 
deciding a doubtful point of order. Mr. Wheeler 
thinks Mr. Kerr greatly hastened—if he did not 
cause—his death, by overexerting his mind in the 
effort faithfully to discharge his duty as Speaker. 
He died in the summer of 1876. 

The gavel, even when used with such force as 
to be splintered by a blow on the Speaker’s desk, 
is far from being invariably effectual in quelling 
a disturbance in the House. When it fails, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms is ordered by the Speaker to 
carry the mace upon the floor, and, if necessary, 
he shakes it in the faces of turbulent members. 

The mace, which is the potent assertion of the 
authority of the House, and usually successfully 
overawes the contumacious members of that body 
into subjection, is about four feet long. It re- 
sembles a bundle of black twigs (or the Roman 
fasces) bound together with broad silver bands, 
which are wound about it like ribbons intersect- 
ing each other. On top is a silver globe with all 
the land and water of the earth mapped upon it. 
This is surmounted by a silver American eagle 
with outstretched wings. The mace now used 
was made in New York in 1841, and is still in 
perfect repair. 

The mace is not used in the Senate, and the 
gavel used there is simply a species of mallet 
head about four inches long and three in circum- 
ference, without a handle. It is presumed that 
the Senate will not need as loud calls to order as 
the House. 

One who has presided in both branches of the 
national legislature says it is often more difficult 
to preserve order there, however, than in the 
House. A Senator accounts for this by saying 
that it is because so many men have come from 
the House to the Senate, and brought with them 
the habit of being noisy. He speaks of Mr. Col- 
fax as an excellent presiding officer, but says Vice- 
President Wheeler is one of the best possible. 

The latter says the Senators are a law unto 
themselves, while the House has many and strin- 
gent rules to govern it, and expects to see them 
enforced, and thanks the man who does enforce 
them rigidly. 

The Senators, he says, have a habit of talking 
to each other across the chamber, which makes 
much disturbance; but instead of rapping on his 
desk, he simply says, firmly, “‘ No public business 
shall be transacted until the private business 
is disposed of.” This, he says, always has the 
desired effect of producing quiet. 

It is remarked that the Senate is not so digni- 
fied a body as once it was, and that those who 
have first served in the House are often very long 
in learning to adapt themselves to the quieter 
ways which should prevail in a body composed of 
men who are presumably older and more expe- 
rienced statesmen than those elected to the House. 

The Senate, instead of being looked upon, as 
now it has been for many years, as simply the 
upper branch of the national legislature, used to 
be regarded more as a species of Executive Coun- 
cil, and usually sat with closed doors, even when 
engaged in legislative business. Now the doors 
are closed only when the Senate is in executive 
session, debating upon nominations sent it by the 
President for confirmation, or treaties. 

Few seem aware of it, but at one time it was 
the custom for the President of the United States, 
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when he sent treaties to the Senate, to confer with 
the Senators personally. General Washington did 
this a few times when a treaty was under discus- 
sion. The question whether the Constitution com- 
pelled him to do so or not was much debated dur- 
ing the first year of his administration. It was 
even thought he should be present while nomina- 
tions to office were being discussed. 

In the Senate, August 21, 1789, the committee 
appointed to wait on the President of the United 
States, and confer with him on the mode of com- 
munication proper to be pursued between him 
and the Senate in the formation of treaties and 
making appointments to offices, reported, which 
report was agreed to, as follows: 

“ Resolved, That when nominations shall be 
made in writing by the President of the United 
States to the Senate, a future day shall be assign- 
ed, unless the Senate shall direct otherwise, for 
taking them into consideration; that when the 
President of the United States shall meet the 
Senate in the Senate-Chamber, the President of 
the Senate shall have a chair on the floor, be con- 
sidered as at the head of the Senate, and his chair 
shall be assigned to the President of the United 
States; that when the Senate shall be convened 
by the President of the United States at any oth- 
er place, the President of the Senate and Sena- 
tors shall attend at the place appointed. The 
Secretary of the Senate shall also attend to take 
the minutes of the Senate; that all questions 
shall be put by the President of the Senate, ei- 
ther in the presence or absence of the President 
of the United States, and the Senators shall sig- 
nify their assent or dissent by answering, viva 
voce, ‘ Aye,’ or ‘No.’” 

Mr. Aleck Stephens, of Georgia, says he thinks 
the old custom of the President of the United 
States personally conferring with the Senate, when 
he desires them to confirm treaties and nomina- 
tions, the correct one. He says it seems absurd 
to speak of an “ executive session” of the Senate 
when the chief Executive is not present, and that 
the Constitution prescribing that the President 
shall make his appointments by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, it would seem that 
it was intended for him to communicate with them 
orally, as he (Mr. Stephens) understands that ad- 
vising with them means doing so in person. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BALL DRESSES. 


Vy HITE with gold is a favorite combination 

for ball dresses this season. This is seen 
in the heavy white satin and gold brocades, and 
in the white tulle with gold beading or cloth of 
gold worn by very young ladies, There are fewer 
thin fabrics chosen this winter than usual, the 
diaphanous tulle, and occasionally a dress of mull 
and lace, being almost all that are seen. The 
Chambéry gauzes are richer than they have ever 
been, as they are thickly brocaded with velvet, 
but these designs almost cover the thin fabrics 
of the foundation, and thus destroy their use as 
transparents. Satin is used as a foundation for 
the tulle dresses, and the preference is for short 
skirts for tulle dancing dresses. The tulle mere- 
ly drapes the satin, and instead of being made 
with very bouffant draperies, it is laid in many 
pleatings in clusters, or else in lengthwise pleats 
that appear between panels of satin or of cloth 
of gold, and extend from the waist to the foot. 
Another fancy for short tulle skirts is that of 
the shirred puffed front, with bunches of gathers 
at intervals across the front and side breadths, 
with the space between the gathers flattened in 
pleats. A jabot of Spanish lace or of beaded 
lace, or else a sash of satin Surah, is down one 
side of such a skirt, while the other has a panel 
of flowers without foliage, or a trailing vine of 
roses. The straight full back is then laid in thick 
side pleats that meet in the centre. The low 
corsage is pointed in front and laced behind, and 
has a round neck with a bertha, or else the effect 
of a baby waist is given by shirred plastrons of 
satin Surah. The gold or amber bead passemen- 
teries, or the pearl laces, are favorite trimmings 
for white tulle dresses. Flounces of this bead- 
ing are arranged to form square, or diagonal, or 
pointed aprons with very pretty effect. Imported 
ball dresses have the entire waist of satin or of 
the gold momie-cloth, or else of plush, and these 
waists are made like cuirasses, with all the plain- 
ness of Jersey bodices, being laced behind, and 
very little trimmed about the neck. For débu- 
tantes’ dresses, very simple flowers are used, such 
as snow-drops, daisies, or daffodils, while for those 
who are older, roses made of plush or of silk are 
used in bouquets that have two or three colors, 
such as pale Provence roses with the darkest red 
Jaequeminots, or else the deepest yellow roses 
are tied up with pink eglantine. Yellow tulle 
over satin, with the basque-waist cut square at 
the neck, and worn with a Medicis fraise of gold- 
lace, is shown among imported dresses. When 
the skirts of tulle dresses are trained, a pretty 
balayeuse pleating of plush is added, and the 
plush is repeated in panels and facings on the 
other parts of the dress. A lovely dress of pale 
pink tulle has dark holly berries for garniture, 
and shows dashes of dark red plush in the cor- 
sage, with broad revers of the same on the sides. 
The dark red holly is also very effective on white 
tulle dresses. A white plush waist with short 
skirt of white tulle over satin is very pretty with 
the back covered with three pleated flounces of 
Lyons tulle doubled, while the front is arranged 
in a sharply pointed apron. The spaces below 
the apron are filled out with many very narrow 
gathered ruffles of satin. A Parisian fancy is 
for dresses of brown tulle trimmed with pink 
roses. 

White satin with gold brocade is a fashionable 
choice for trained ball dresses. The gold bro- 
cades are so expensive that fortunately only a 
small quantity is required, as the dress is prin- 
cipally of the plain satin, with only a low square 





=a 
vest of the brocade in the basque, while but two 
breadths are used on the front of the skirt. The 
trains of these dresses are not long, but are quite 
wide, having usually four straight breadths, but 
they are confined to a very small space at the 
back, and are laid in such deep pleats—usually 
five each side, meeting in the middle—that the 
pleats “flow” to the end of the train, making it 
so slender that it follows the motions of the wear- 
er, and is easily managed indancing. These trains 
are straight, and are without trimming, except di- 
rectly at the foot, where there are two or three 
narrow knife-pleatings of the satin, with glimpses 
of a lace balayeuse beneath. There is a deep 
muslin and lace flounce inside that supports the 
skirts sufficiently, and a trained petticoat is dis- 
pensed with. Across the front and side gores 
four more breadths of satin are then shirred hori- 
zontally, the last bunch of shirring being ten inch- 
es from the foot, and the space below forming a 
deep flounce that is as full as a puff, and is not 
hemmed at the edges, but turned up to show 
a narrow satin pleating, upon which it is tacked 
lightly. Two straight breadths of gold brocade, 
representing Marshal Neil roses as large as a 
lady’s hand, fall straight upon this shirred front, 
being drawn back to the side seams in order to 
fall open below the knee, and disclose the full 
satin beneath. A fringe of gold and amber beads 
is across the foot of the brocade. In this instance 
some folds of satin are across the top, like a sash, 
to conceal the edges of the basque, and give the 
effect of a princesse front. The basque of satin, 
with satin half-sleeves, is cut square in the neck, 
and below this square is a vest of gold brocade. 
A great deal of tulle, lisse, and lace fills in the 
square neck and edge the sleeves; some of the 
gold beading also trims the neck and sleeves, 
The only flowers are the corsage bouquet of three 
large long-stemmed roses, two of which are pink, 
and one of dark damask red. A pale pink satin 
dress is similarly made up with white and gold 
brocade, and is trimmed with amber passemen- 
terie, in which are many pear-shaped pearls. The 
plush roses with this dress are of dark yellow and 
pale pink. The furnishing houses have ready- 
made short satin dresses of turquoise blue or pink ; 
these have full skirts, shirred fronts, and simple 
basques, trimmed with beaded passementerie of 
the color of the satin. The shirred bodices with 
long points or with wide belts are also shown with 
plain satin dresses. 

Plush is the favorite material for young ladies’ 
opera cloaks, and some very simple shapes, such 
as the circular with inside fronts, or else plain 
circulars, are most convenient for these. White 
brocaded satins, and occasionally a tinted white 
velvet, as if painted by hand, are seen at the op- 
era. Long undressed kid gloves, with buttons 
or without, and wrinkled on the arm, are used on 
full-dress occasions. Slippers of satin and stock- 
ings of silk match the color of the dress, 


HINTS OF THE FUTURE. 


Some odd styles are said to be in preparation 
for simple muslin and wool dresses for the spring 
and summer. Thus there are waists contrived 
without shoulder seams, probably by being cut 
bias on the shoulders, and still others have the 
entire sleeve cut in one piece with the waist of 
the dress, the only seam of the sleeve being on 
the inside of the arm. The seam down the mid- 
dle of the front is also bias, and there is a bunch 
of shirring each side of this seam at the waist 
line. Shirred yokes, and basques that are shirred 
all over, were worn years ago, and, it is said, will 
be revived for thin lawns and grenadines of next 
season. 

TABLE-LINEN. 


Artistic embroidery in colors and the open pat- 
terns of drawn-work ornament the finest table- 
linen this winter. For these decorated table- 
cloths, napkins, and doyleys, canvas, momie-cloth, 
and heavy twilled linens are used, as well as the 
fine damasks ; the embroidery and open-work form 
a double border around the table, and there is 
sometimes a centre piece in the colored work, 
though the latter is more usual on the small 
cloths of five-o’clock-tea tables than for larger 
tables. Cream, écru, and buff cloths are most in 
favor for luncheon and breakfast tables. These 
come in separate cloths that are very wide, and 
are partly of the seed-like momie-cloth designs, 
with corners woven in canvas squares ready to be 
embroidered, and are finished all around with 
fringe tied in the edge. The small breakfast nap- 
kins are embroidered to match, and have fringe 
tied in. These are $23 the set. Other momie-cloths 
have a wide border of open-work, and are to be 
used over a colored cloth that will show effect- 
ively in the spaces, as this part of the border lies 
on the table; outside of this is a second border 
of embroidery done in red, blue, and gold, and 
this hangs beyond the table edge. Such cloths 
are about two yards square, and with a dozen 
small napkins that are about half a yard square, 
the set will cost $25. The embroidery usually 
represents griffins, dragons, or some Egyptian fig- 
ures, and in almost every instance red and blue 
are the prevailing colors. Sometimes birds of 
natural size are wrought on écru cloths, with 
flowers, reeds, and grasses, but the preference is 
for some quaint antique design. Broché borders 
in colors are wrought on less expensive lunch- 
eon cloths of damask, and there are Cluny 
cloths with open borders that imitate the designs 
of Cluny lace. The pale blue, buff, and rose 
damask cloths are also shown for fancy sets, but 
it is so difficult to wash these well that ladies 
readily adopt the cream white momie - cloth. 
Sometimes the plain cloth of cream, white, or 
gray momie-cloth is chosen, and the ladies of the 
house add the embroidery. The dark gray cloths 
are used to cover the table between meals. Some 
very handsome embroidered cloths of twilled lin- 
en, with a single white damask cluster in the cen- 
tre, are shown for dinner tables, but it is more 
usual to limit color to breakfast, luncheon, and 
tea tables, and have snowy damask for the dinner 





table. Large figures are on the damask dinner 
cloths, such as a harvest scene or game in the 
medallion of the centre, with a broad border fin- 
ished like satin. For those who prefer immac- 
ulate white damask for breakfast tables also, 
there are special designs in smaller patterns, with 
arabesques, geometrical figures, blocks, and snow- 
drops, with simple borders, and fringe all around. 
The French and Dresden damasks are especially 
handsome in these small patterns. All table- 
cloths should be laid over a thicker cloth of Can- 
ton flannel that is fitted to the table like a cover, 
as this not only displays the design of the cloth, 
but at the same time protects the table from being 
marred by the dishes. A handsome dinner cloth 
three yards long, made of thick twilled linen, with 
a double border—one of drawn-work and one of 
embroidery—is sold, with a dozen large napkins, 
for $70. Cloths that measure ten by twelve inch- 
es are the fashionable size for dinner tables. 
Those who buy damask by the yard now fringe 
the ends instead of hemming them. A plain 
twilled surface with a Grecian border, or else 
one made up of narrow satin-like stripes, re- 
mains a favorite choice. Very pretty arabesque 
and snow-drop patterns are shown at $1 a yard 
in good widths. For marking cloths and nap- 
kins, the monogram of: the lady of the house, or 
else the initial of the last mame, is used both in 
embroidery and in fanciful letters two or three 
inches long done with pen and ink. Wine 
cloths of dark red damask have white figures, 
and are heavily fringed. For the small tables 
used at five-o’clock teas, are pretty covers of 
twilled linen, wrought in tapestry colors and de- 
signs in cottons that will wash well. These are 
a yard and a half square, and cost $10, begun, 
with materials for finishing. The outline em- 
broidery is also done on small linen squares for 
the table. Instead of a border, these outline fig- 
ures are in groups representing Chinese tea-drink- 
ing scenes, or else cups and saucers that show 
the familiar willow design. Such outline-work 
is done in black silks or else in Turkey red cotton. 
The doyleys and napkins for an entire outfit have 
been recently made by some young ladies for an 
elder sister’s wedding present. Momie-cloth arti- 
cles had a border of drawn-work and of fringe, 
while those of linen were done in outline em- 
broidery or else sketched with indelible ink, a 
separate design on each piece representing a vase, 
a flower, birds, fishes, a tea-caddy, ete. Ecru 
canvas squares, with arabesque borders wrought 
in pale blue or dark red, are also shown for after- 
noon-tea tables. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; Jamxs 
McCreery & Co.; and A. Serie, 





PERSONAL. 


Epes SARGENT, who died a few days since at 
the age of sixty-eight, had devoted his life to lit- 
erature. While a scholar in the Boston Latin 
School, he wrote for the Literary Journal, con- 
ducted by himself and other boys of the school. 
At Harvard, he wrote for his brother’s paper, the 
Collegian. Afterward, he was editorially con- 
nected with the Daily Advertiser, the Atlas, and 
the Transcript, of Boston, and for a while with 
the New York Mirror. He was a most indus- 
trious man, and did his work thoroughly well. 
Latterly he devoted himself to writing school- 
books, in which he was successful, and by which 
he accumulated a modest fortune. His genial 
and refined manners made him a social favorite 
everywhere, and his death will be lamented by 
all who knew him. The last literary work on 
which he was engaged was the editing of Har- 
pers Cyclopedia of English and American Po- 
etry, Which was completed shortly before his 
death, and which will be issued in a few weeks 
by Harper & BROTHERS. 

—TENNYSON’s new play, whose failure was so 
generally anticipated, has met with a great 
success. 

—President McCosn said, the other day, that 
the Concord School of Philosophy is the literary 
‘annex’? of Boston. 

—Lady Marion ALForpD has given lectures to 
the Society of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
Work lately at South Kensington, accompanied 
by the Duchess of Teck. 

—The Hon. Jonn G. PALFREY, father of Em- 
ILY PALFREY, the poet, was the first to urge in 
Congress the two and three cent rates of post- 
age. Sir ROWLAND HILL was the first to do a 
similar work for England, and when penny post- 
age became a fixed fact in the snug little isle, a 
national subscription of sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars was presented to him, afterward followed by 
a grant of a hundred thousand dollars, knight- 
hood, and a grave in Westminster Abbey. 

—The effigy of Mr. PARNELL has been added 
to Madame Tussaup’s wax-works. 

—Lady Mary BEnnetT is said to have raised 
the first pansy that ever blossomed, some seven- 
ty years ago, at Walton-on-Thames, 

—Prince GORTCHAKOFF is now over eighty 
years old, his hair is entirely gray, and his step 
feeble. He spends the summers in Baden, and 
the winters on the Mediterranean shores, and is 
said to be childish over his loss of power. 

—JvLes VERNE is a fair man with a finely 
shaped but rather small head, in whose golden 
hair the silver shows his fifty years. He is a 
Breton, has some religious convictions, but no 
political principles, and never has voted. 

—A ‘six months’ mass’’ was lately celebrated 
over the grave of the late Empress of Russia, at- 
tended only by the imperial family. The tomb 
was a mass of flowers, among them a cross sent 
by the Duchess of Edinburgh. The officiating 
priests report that the Czar—for what earthly 
reason is unknown—wept s0 convulsively that 
his sobs were heard all over the building. 

—Professor MOMMSEN has just received from 
his countrymen a birthday gift of something 
over a hundred thousand marks, to indemnify 
him for the loss of his burned library. 

—F1Lora SHARON’s wedding dress was a gros 
de towr, and the front of the skirt a solid em- 
broidery in pearls and crystals copied from the 
painting of an old court robe in the Louvre; 
down the sides fell panels of point d’ Angleterre, 
and a scarf of the same Jace was draped from the 





point of the body over the hips, falling the whole 
length of the train, to which it was secured by 
knots of white flowers. With it were worn 
magnificent diamonds. 

—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S sister, Lady Ver- 
NEY, writes that the bare-legged, bare-headed 
women of Belgium are too much ground down 
by field-labor and anxiety to care for a strip of 
garden, and all the flowers to be seen in the 
country are at drinking-houses and railway sta- 
tions. 

—Mr. W. W. Corcoran has already given 
away about nine million dollars. Lately, on the 
occasion of his birthday féte, the ladies who copy 
paintings in the art gallery founded by him sent 
him the — present of a staff of flowers. 

ev. LABAN AINSWORTH, who died some 
few years ago at the age of one hundred years, 
held a pastorate in the town of Jaffrey, New 
Hampshire, for more than seventy-six years. 

—Mr. LEopoLp pe ROTHSCHILD is to marry 
Miss PERUGIA, a sister of the London beauty, 
Mrs. ARTHUR Sassoon. The RoTsscHILp firm 
have just extended their partnership to the year 
1905. The Baron ADoLPuE, of Naples, has closed 
out business, and retired to Paris with forty mill- 
ion dollars of his own; he is a great collector. 
ARTHUR, one of the late NATHANIEL’S sons, pos- 
sesses treasures of books rivalling the Duc d’ Au- 
male's, 

—Mr. BLAINE says that the “ table-talk” of 
the American government circles, the chats and 
bonmots of Washington society, are the most 
brilliant in the world. 

—At the New-Year’s levée of the President, the 
Russian Minister and his wife were pronounced 
to be among the most distinguished-looking peo- 
ple in the rooms. The Russian court dress is 
quite a striking one. At the same entertain- 
ment, Madame Yosurpa, the wife of the Japa- 
nese Minister, wore a toilette of dead gold silk, 
with bronze storks flying over the glistening 
surface. 

—General Howarp, who is now the comman- 
dant at West Point, was sent to Coventry, when 
a student there, by his class, of which Custis 
LEE was the leader, for recognizing as a social 
equal his guardian’s son, who was a sergeant in 
the corps of engineers stationed at the place. 

—At the anniversary service for the Prince 
Consort at Frogmore, the mausoleum was light- 
ed by lamps which displayed the beauty of the 
recumbent statue of the Princess ALicg and her 
child. The Queen laid a wreath of roses and 
white lilac on the tomb, and each member of 
the family added flowers as he or she went by. 

—Among those who accepted the invitation 
of the Oxford students for their representation 
of AiscuyLvus’s play of Agamemnon were the 
Princess Louise and Prince Leopo.p, the GLap- 
STONES, Mr. IRVING, Miss ELLEN Terry, and Ma- 
dame MopJesKa. The Spectator says of the affair 
that one finds something in England reminding 
one of Hellas, and that in one aspect the “ truest 
representatives of Llissus and Cephisus are the 
Isis and the Cam.”’ 

—Madame THrers was very beautiful in her 
youth, her face having pure and delicate out- 
lines, and her shoulders, her feet, and her hands 
being exquisitely shaped. Her whole life was 
devoted to her husband’s glory; it was through 
her determination in giving to the world his last 
litical paper that THreRs continued to govern 

france from his grave. Her courage was im- 
mense; Once, when a mob attacked her house, 
she bravely faced it, cowed it, and subdued it. 

—The Duchess of Manchester intends this 
winter to make her drawing-rooms the meeting- 

round of prominent people of all politics. 

ord BEACONSFIELD, Lord Hartrineton, Lord 
DUFFERIN, and Lord Ono Russe. opened the 
campaign with a dinner given them by her Grace 
not long since. 

—Chief Justice Warts is described as of mid- 
dle height and muscular build, with large bead, 
dark eyes, and a heavy chin. His traits are so 
evenly balanced that he seems to have no char- 
acteristic predominating over another. He 
walks to and from the Supreme Court Room 
with a rapid gait. His wife is an invalid, and 
his daughter performs many of her mother’s so- 
cial duties. 

—Lady FLorence Drxtm, to relieve the mo- 
notony of fashionable existence, has just made 
the Patagonian journey, escorted by her hus- 
band, two brothers, a Patagonian traveller, and 
some other gentlemen. 

—It is now declared that there is no truth 
whatever in the reports of a coolness between 
the Marchioness of Lorne and her mother. The 
Queen drove from Windsor to Claremont to see 
her daughter, and the visit was afterward return- 
ed by a prolonged stay at the castle. The doc- 
tors forbid the immediate return of the invalid 
to Canada. 

—Queen MARGHERITA Of Italy recently saved 
a lady’s life, by seizing the bridle of the horse, 
that had fallen with his rider, and holding it till 
the lady could extricate herself, before any one 
of those about could come to their assistance. 

—All is not sunshine, they say, in the skies of 
the new Princess ROLAND Bonaparte. No 
sooner was he married than Prince ROLAND re- 
turned to his brother-in-law, M. EpMonp BLANC, 
his present of horses, saying he had better sell 
them and pay his debts; demanded of Madame 
BLANC a strict account of his wife’s fortune; 
and informed his mother-in-law that he expected 
her to see as little of his wife as possible. Mean- 
while, the BONAPARTE family remain hostile, 
and the last bonmot is that the Bonapartss like 
Blane no better than Noir. 

—Among the autographs in the splendid col- 
lection of the lately deceased ADELAIDE DE 
MONTGOLFIER, inventor of the balloon that 
bears her name, was a letter written by Sitvio 
PELLICO in his own blood. 

—George Eliot is said to have been born in a 
large brick house, in the midst of a pleasant 
garden, that stands on the highway leading to 
Coventry, and near Bosworth and the ruins of 
Astley Castle, where Lady Janz Grey once lived. 
Her brother lives there now, having succeeded 
to his father’s place as bailiff to Lord Hows and 
Sir Roger Newpecarte. Her parents were mem- 
bers of the Church of England, and many people 
can remember their weary-looking child in the 
high-backed pew of Coton church, who began 
to think for herself at the age of twelve. Mrs. 
Louise Rerp Estzs, of Boston Highlands, pub- 
lishes a paragraph throwing some doubt on 
Kate FIELD’s opinion that there is but one 
likeness of the great woman, saying that she 
knows her publishers have one, and that Mr. 
LEwEs had shown her another hanging over the 
mantel in the library at St. John’s Wood. 
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Fig. 1.—Woven Bra anp 
Crocuer Insertion ror Bep 
LINEN, ETC. 


(single crochet) on every st.; at the end, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the Ist 
2d round.—With the triple thread, alternately 1 


sc. in the round. 
se. on the following 3d st. in 
the preceding round, and 5 de. 
(double crochet) on the follow- 
ing 3d st. 3d round.—With 
brown silk, 1 de. on the vein 
before the next 5 de, 3 ch., 
then throughout alternately 2 
de. separated by 2 ch. on the 
vein in the back before the 
next sc. in the preceding round, 
and 8 ch.; at the end of the 
round, 1 sl. on the Ist sc. 4th 
round.—With the triple thread, 
alternately 1 sc. on the middle 
de. of the next 5 in the round 
before the last, embracing the 
ch. above it in the preceding 
round, and 5 de. around the 2 
ch. between the next 2 de. 
round.—Work as in the 3d 
round, 
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6th and 7th rounds.—Work as in the 4th and 5th. 


Crochet Purse. 

Tuis purse is 
worked with 
brown saddler’s 
silk, and with a 
triple thread com- 






= posed of olive, 
light blue, and 


black sewing silk, 
partly in single 
crochet and part- 


straight line, into which fringe is 
knotted, the other terminates in 
a point, and is finished with tas- 
sels. Two rings covered with 
spun silk complete the purse. 
To make it, begin at the straight 
end, and with brown saddler’s 
silk on a foundation of 90 st. 
(stitch) closed into a loop, work 
as follows: Ist round.—1 se. 





5th Fig, 1.—Batisre anp Lace HANDKERCHIEF. 


8th round. 


—-1 sc. on every st. in the preceding round, working each sc. that falls 
on the middle ch. of 3 around it on the middle one of the 5 de. below it 


in the round before the last. 


9th-831st rounds.—1 se. on every st. in 


the preceding round; in the 12th, 17th, 22d, and 27th rounds work 





Fig. 1.—Hanpxercuer Case.— Venetian Empromwery.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Quarter or Design ror HANDKERCHIEF 
Cask, Fic. 1.—VENETIAN Emprowery. 
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with a row in 
sc., and on this 
a round, alter- 
nately 1 ch.,and1 
de. on the follow- 
ing 2d st., is work- 
ed. The strands 
for fringe, each 
composed of 5 
threads, 3 of 
brown silk and 
2 of the triple 
thread, 5 inches 
long, and fold- 
ed double, are 
slipped over the ch., and knot- 
ted as shown in the illustration. 








Woven Braid and Cro- 

chet Insertions for Bed 
Linen, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue insertion Fig. 1 is work- 
ed with two ends of narrow 
braid with projecting loops on 
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each side, and medium crochet cotton. 





Fig. 2.—Woven Braip anD 
Crocuet Insertion ror Bep 
LINEN, ETC. 


lst round.—At one side of 


an end of braid * catch together-with 1 de. (double crochet) the 





next 2 loops, 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) 
in the following loop, 2 ch.; 
repeat from *. At the cor- 
ners fold the braid to form a 
right angle, and vary the pat- 
tern slightly as shown in the 
illustration, 2d round.—At 
the other side of the braid 
catch together with 1 se. the 
next 2 loops, 4 ch. * 2 te. 
(treble crochet) on the same 
2 loops, working off the upper- 
most veins of both together, 
pass by 1 loop, catch together 
with 2 te., the uppermost veins 
of which are worked off to- 








Fig. 2.— HANDKERCHIEF WITH INSERTION. 
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gether, the next 2 loops, 4 ch., 
1 se. on the same 2 loops, 4 
ch. ; repeat from *. 3d round. 


—-Taking the second end of braid, * work 1 sc. on the st. (stitch) 
where 4 tc. in the preceding round are worked off, 4 ch., drop the 
stitch from the needle, slip it through the following 2d and 3d loops 
on the second end of braid, and take it up again, 2 tc., the uppermost 
veins of which are worked off together on the same st. with the pre- 





Fig. 2.—Empromwery ror Caan Pittow, Fie, 1. 


alternately 8 se. with brown silk and 2 se. with the triple 
thread, bringing the 8 sc, of one round over the 2 sc. of 
the one below it. 382d-89th rounds.—Work as in the 
2d-9th rounds. 40th-63d rounds.—Work with brown 
silk 4 ch., of which the first 3 count as first de., then 
alternately 1 de. on the following 2d st., and 1 ch.; at 
the end of each round, 1 sl. on the 3d of the 4 ch.; 
transpose the pattern in every round, bringing de. on ch., 
and conversely; between the 43d and 60th rounds the 
slit of the purse is formed, and therefore the work is ex- 
ecuted in rows back and forth instead of around. The 
63d round is followed by 38 rounds worked like the first 
88, and finally, there are 20 rounds in sc. as in the 10th- 
80th, except that the number of st. is decreased on both 
sides of the purse in each round, alternately by 2 on one 


ceding sc., 4 ch., 2 te. on the vein with which the preced- 
ing 2 te. were worked off, working off the uppermost 
veins together, and catching together the same 2 loops 
as shown in the illustration ; repeat from *,. 4th round. 
—Work as in the Ist round at the other edge of the 
. , braid. 
AAR For the insertion Fig. 2, work on one side of braid 
me -n % 4 such as that shown in the illustration, as follows: Ist 
5 ; round.— * Catch together with 1 sc. the next 2 loops, 
4 ch., 2 te., the uppermost veins of which are worked 
off together on the same 2 loops with the se., 4 ch.; 
repeat from *. To form corners, fold the braid, and 
work according to the illustration. 2d round.—Alter- 
nately 1 de. on the next 2 te., and 3 ch. 8d round.— 
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side and 3 on the other, then by 3 on the former and 2 
The edges of the straight end are joined 


on the latter. 








three rounds are 
braid. 





Alternately 1 de. on the following 2d st., and 1 ch. 


The 


repeated at ihe oiher side of the 
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Borper.—Cross Stritch Emprorery. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Damassé Silk and Satin Evening 
Toilette. 

HIS stylish toilette for full-dress occasions 

has a basque, long apron, and flowing train 
of Isabelle yellow brocaded satin, with darker 
golden brown plush laid in pleats beneath the 
apron front and under the train. The square 
neck of the basque has a full frill of white point 
duchesse lace. The sleeves are gracefully caught 
up inside the arm. A full pleated muslin bala- 
yeuse is used in the train instead of a separate 
trained petticoat. The fringe is of amber beads 
on crimped silk. 
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FINA’S AUNT. 
By MISS THACKERAY. 
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A FEW PASSAGES FROM MISS 
WILLIAMSON’S DIARY. 
x. 

Tue usual guard of honor turned out to receive 
us—landlord, landlady, the cook from the kitch- 
en, the waiter from his kingdom of knives and 
forks. 

“Here you are,” cried Mrs. King’s shrill little 
cracked voice from a balcony, from whence she 
waved her pocket-handkerchief, and through the 
midst of them came another figure, Sophy King 
herself, in her musfin dress, with a straw hat on 
her head, carrying something in a little covered 
dish, which she set down quickly when she saw 
us, and came with two wide cordial arms flying 
to meet us. 














DAMASSE SILK AND SATIN EVENING TOILETTE. 


“ At last,” said she—“ at last. Where did you 
go to, you poor things? We were almost despair- 
ing of you when Dr. Adams telegraphed this morn- 
ing to say you were coming. Dear Fina is long- 
ing to see you. I have not left her since her good 
Doctor went away. He waited until he heard of 
Miss Ellis coming.” 

I could not think what odd change had come 
over Josey. She began a set speech, to my an- 
noyance, something about, “ I am sure my mother 
and I have every reason to be greatly obliged to 
you for your great kindness to Fina. Ihope you 
will now be relieved from your watch.” 

“ Relieved!” said Sophy, greatly hurt. “I 
don’t want to be relieved, though I was glad you 
were come. Would you wish to go to her, or to 
refresh yourself first?” she asked, with some 
shade of sarcasm. “If you like, I will go on and 
tell her you are coming, and the landlord will show 
you the way.” 

“We will come with you,” said I, hastily, “ dear 
Sophy. It has been such a comfort to think of 
her with you all this time !” 

“You know she is in the convent,” said Sophy, 
relenting a little; and then, going back for the 
covered dish, she added: “ The nuns’ fare is rath- 
er austere, so I get the landlady to help it out. 
The convent is close at hand.” And so saying, 
she set off quickly. 

I seemed to hear voices buzzing on every side, 
and people saying that the friends of the poor 
young lady had come. One person and another 
joined on to our little procession, still headed by 
Sophy carrying her dish. Then came Josephine, 
silently following, with her silk dress trailing ; she 
looked stern and pale, I thought. At such a time, 
with such a meeting before, surely jealousy and 
egotism should have had no place in her heart, 
and, indeed, by degrees her better self asserted it- 








self; her looks changed and softened; the thought 
of the little lonely girl must have put out all oth- 
ers less worthy. Sophy once glanced at her over 
her shoulder, and then, seeing that she was cry- 
ing, softened in a minute. 

It seemed to me as if all the inhabitants of the 
hotel must have come down from their various 
balconies to follow us and our guide stumping 
ahead in her straw hat. She led us past the chalets 
and the balsam pots, past the church and the 
fountain, to the market-place, at the corner of 
which the convent stood. It was a curious tall 
house built upon piles or arches. 

“Our sisters keep a school,” said the landlord, 
who had also joined us, having only waited to get 
his felt hat. “They know Miss Arnheim well. 
Allow me, missis,” to Sophy, as he nimbly ran up 
the stone steps and rang the bell, conscious that 
the eyes of the whole company were upon him. 
3esides the people who had come along with us, 
were all those assembled in the wine-shop with 
the red curtains opposite. I could see eyes peep- 
ing curiously from between the flower-pots in the 
window and from the doorway. The bell swung 
with a melodious deep clang, the low door open- 
ed, and the landlord, still leading the way, stepped 
into a cool passage painted in black and gray, 
and passed under gray stone arches leading to a 
steep wooden staircase, an oaken ladder leading 
to an oaken heaven, where some very dirty little 
angels were flapping their wings and scratching 
on slates under the supervision of a sister, who 
looked up smiling. She had a bright face framed 
in black muslin frills that seemed intended to 
shade bright eyes and rosy cheeks, and the unholy 
radiance of health and youth that lingered in her 
smiling face. Perhaps this is an article in many 
of our creeds, and we are only too ready to con- 
sider as sacred those earthly veils of black, those 


cobwebs of dust and disappointment, that fall 
upon us all in our life’s journey, until one day we 
find that these too pass away. 

“We are glad to see you,” said the nun, kind- 
ly; “the poor child will be glad. She is asleep; 


| go up, go up ” 


| the room and drew back the 


| by the bedside, and flinging her 


1 


Fina, wearied out, had fallen asleep that hot 
autumn afternoon in the little bare room to which 
the kind and pitying nuns had brought her. The 
window was open; all night she must have seen 
the stars twinkling in the sky, while she tossed to 
the distant roar of the mountain torrent ; and now 
by day the sun streamed through the deep case 
ment, half shut out by a green curtain, and the 
sound of the torrent came still, but softened by 
daylight and its many echoes. She had fallen 
asleep, tired out, lying on the outside of her bed, 
with all her dark hair tangling on the pillow. 
She slept, and peace came, for she was smiling in 
her dreams. <A round-faced sister standing in 
the doorway peeped at her, and gently crept across 
lind. The child 
started, and awoke with a little exclamation. 

“They are come, darling,” said Sophy, standing 


arms round the 
little prostrate figure 

“Who are come ?” said Fina, b 
“Ts mamma come ?” 

Alas! “they” only meant Aunt 


ewildered still. 


Josephine— 


i 


| only meant me, a poor helpless old governess. 


| ing again. 


Fina did not repel us, though she broke out cry- 


She rose slowly from her bed in her 
to meet us, 


irms 


long white dressing-gown, and cam 
and lay in Josephine’s close-foldin r 


“Oh yes, you are like mamma,” said Fina. 
“She used to kiss me as you do.” Then she 
went on: “Just now I w dreaming, and I 
thought papa was giving me a music lesson, and 


mamma came with the light, and I awoke. It 
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must have been the light from the window when 
the nun drew the curtain back.” 

Poor little maiden! Though veils and frill 
caps do not seem to me sacred, though lighted 
cantiles seem little worth the solemn protests of 
belief which are given to them, other symbols 
there are, other signs and sacraments, which few 
among us do not acknowledge. A child's trust 
and admiration for its home relics and beloved 
home saints, a father’s ceaseless, tender, protect- 
ing love, seem to me among the most holy things 
of life. These simple creeds and early unques- 
tioning beliefs are not less true because, as time 
goes on, other things less complete, less easy to 
understand, less home-like, arise. The day comes, 
indeed, when children leave their mother’s arms 
and their father’s sheltering care; they have to 
struggle for themselves, to accept doubts and 
disappointments and perplexities—some human, 
some ghostly; but not the less true are these 
simple traditions because of the wider and more 
complicated experience of later life. There is 
something almost supernatural in this book of 
childhood, of common things and common people 
made wonderful to the love of baby eyes. 

It was fortunate we came when we did, for al- 
most immediately after our arrival Fina fell ill. 
For ten days the poor child, parched by burning 
fever, lay tossing in her little convent room. 
telegraphed to Dr. Adams, who had gone back to 
Interlaken, and who came at once. His presence 
was the greatest help and comfort to us all. What 
did we not owe to his skill and perseverance as 
day after day went by? It was a curious phase 
of existence. The little nuns, who were kindness 
itself, let us come and go as we liked, while they 
kept their monotonous and peaceful rule. We 
could hear the hymn from the chapel as we sat 
by Fina’s bedside. Sometimes it seemed to keep 
time to the mountain thunders, for the weather 
was unsettled during Fina’s illness, and storms 
were constantly breaking. 

The Doctor always spoke very cheerfully, and 
declared that his patient was much too well nursed 
not to recover ; and, indeed, the result proved that 
he was right. 

The first time that Fina was out of danger, I 
left Sophy King beside her, and went with Jose- 
phine for a little stroll through the village air. 
As we passed the clock-maker’s shop the Doctor 
came out, stooping over some glasses he held in 
his hand, which he was trying. He looked up 
quickly, nodded, and smiled gravely as we went 
by, but did not speak. Josephine flushed, as she 
always did when she saw him. 

“ He has gone back to his experiments,” I said, 
“now that he is no longer anxious about his pa- 
tient. As Sophy says, Fina certainly owes him 
her life.” 

“Dr. Adams attributes Fina’s recovery to Miss 
King’s wonderful nursing,” said Josephine ; “ she 
repays his compliments.” 

What childish creatures human beings are, aft- 
er all, and how oddly that which somebody else 
prizes or despises gains or loses in value in our 
eyes! Poor Josephine did not need any one to 
teach her to love John Adams, as I knew better 
than Sophy did; but she had not been able, so it 
seemed to me, to appreciate him hitherto. She 
would not own it, and yet Bessie’s supercilious 
strictures must have had a certain effect upon 
her mind. That is just the difference; people 
can influence our minds, but not our hearts. They 
can prevent us doing justice to the powers of oth- 
ers, but they can not prevent us from feeling in 
unison with them, from realizing certain inexpli- 
cable links that bind us mysteriously together. 

The Doctor for some time seemed unaware of 
the jealousy between the two, and went his way ; 
but one day, coming in upon a discussion, he 
spoke very sharply to Josephine, who had refused 
to give up her place by Fina’s bed when Sophy’s 
turn for watching came round. 

“A good nurse not only knows how to watch 
her patient,” said he, “but when to leave her 
post; she takes rest when necessary, and does 
not give unnecessary trouble to other people.” 

Josephine got up at once, but I met her in the 
passage in tears soon after. Poor soul! her 
heart yearned after the child, and she would glad- 
ly have carried her away from every one of us. 

These troublesome confusions of life are among 
its most painful experiences, the too much which 
is no less vexing than the too little. Things 
which might have brought so much blessed joy 
and tranquillity only seemed to lead to pain and 
complications. 

I remember walking home to the hotel one 
night, and speculating as to what might have 
been if only the Ellises had behaved in a more 
reasonable manner. Nobody’s feelings would 
have been wounded, not even my poor Sophy’s, 
who would never have come across this Doctor 
at ali. If anything could have added to my an- 
noyance, it was a letter from Mrs. Ellis, which I 
found waiting for me in the bureau, directed in 
her pretty, old-fashioned writing. 

“If I were not afraid of being more hinderance 
than help, I would come off at once,” the old lady 
wrote. ‘My heart is with you, and with little 
Fina, and my child Josephine, Dearest Miss Will- 
iamson, I know I can trust your kindness and 
discretion. I hear from my daughter that Dr. 
Adams is at Meyringen. It is easy to surmise 
what has brought him once more upon the scene. 
Pray take care that my dear child is not carried 
away by any passing feeling of pity. He is a 
complete stranger to me and mine; he does not 
belong to anybody I have ever met anywhere. 
You can understand what my anxieties must be 
when I think of my poor girl’s future, and how I 
have regretted this wayward fancy of hers. But 
all the same, it is possible, Rose says, that we 
may have been hasty in our conclusions; and if 
you should have an opportunity, pray give my 
compliments to Dr, Adams.” 

And so, after behaving in this unconscionable 
manner, and insulting a person of whom we knew 
nothing, we were now prepared graciously to 











change our minds, and send him our compliments. 
It was all very well, but I was far from certain 
that the Doctor had not changed his. ‘ The Ellis 
family seemed to think that the whole world 
was made for them and their excellences. On 
the whole, it seemed to me that if the Doctor 
changed his mind, it would not be a bad thing 
for him. Sophy would be much cleverer, more 
livable, cheerful, and comfortable than Jose- 
phine, and might suit him a great deal better. 
Ah! what treason was this? Forgive me, sol- 
emn hills and steadfast ever-fixed stars! Is love 
a bargain? Is it a bargain to be weighed and 
sold and bartered ? or is it a blessing, a mystery, 
unexplained, granted to man in mercy, and com- 
ing to redeem and shape anew the pangs and 
sordid schemes of daily life ? 

My perplexities were solved by no less a person 
than Sophy’s father, who rejoined his wife and 
daughter at the end of a week. He would not 
hear of remaining at Meyringen. “Fina had her 
own friends,” he said; the place was close, very 
close, and stuffy ; he heard there was a good cook 
at Rosenlaui; he wanted to get higher up.... 
Sophy, very loath, very reluctant, came with tears 
in her eyes to take leave of us all. It was a 
great pang to her to have to go just then. She 
said good-by to me with tender effusion, to Jose- 
phine Ellis with scarcely concealed relief. ‘“ You 
will write daily, and tell me about Fina,” said So- 
phy, wistfully, and holding me by both hands. 
“T can’t bear to leave her.” And her eyes wink- 
ed and radiated as they did when she was moved. 

“She has the best of doctors, at any rate,” said 
Mrs. King, wishing to console Sophy. “And you 
know, Sophy, he has promised to come up and 
tell us about them all.” 

“Then we need not trouble you with letters,” 
said Josephine, quickly. ‘ You will hear all you 
want to hear from Dr. Adams.” 

Sophy opened her eyes. “You needn’t write 
if you don’t feel inclined,” she said, good-temper- 
edly; “but I shall be always grateful for letters, 
and I will get everything ready for you when you 
come.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Josephine said, suddenly, 
all ashamed, and looking very charming as she 
came up and flung her arms round Sophy’s neck, 
and kissed her, and Sophy gave back her kiss, 
with a friendly nod. 

To be ugly is quite a different education from 
that of being beautiful. As a rule, ugly people 
are less shy and much more polite than the beau- 
tiful; their friendship is perhaps less fastidious. 
Josephine was older than Sophy, but she knew 
far less of the world; she was more reserved ; less 
able to battle with life. I had come to under- 
stand the poor Doctor’s odd estrangement, and 
the meaning of a certain irritable manner which 
had puzzled me at first. The Doctor, with all his 
simplicity, knew something of men and women. 
He was too observant, too much used to watch 
his plants and his insects, not to mark peculiari- 
ties in the people among whom he lived. Sophy’s 
undisguised warm-hearted admiration was touch- 
ing, but bewildering too. Here was a woman all 
ready to love him, and there was the woman he 
had loved. Shy, prim, jealous, not indifferent, as 
I knew—but how could he know it ?—perhaps he 
could not help contrasting the two, not always in 
Josephine’s favor. And in the same way Fina 
loved her aunt already with something of the 
sweet wayward worship she had given her mo- 
ther, but Sopby was her friend and playfellow and 
companion. Poor Josephine felt as if here too 
Sophy came between her and her heart’s desire. 

One day there was a great storm; the thunder 
echoed overhead among the mountain peaks and 
crannies. Then a mist rolled down, darkening 
and hiding everything from our eyes. Then the 
rain fell in steady torrents, pouring and increas- 
ing hour by hour. At last the rain ceased, and 
the curtain of mist was raised. 

A new valley was revealed; a great river was 
thundering past the village; it was the stream 
overflowing, swollen and frothing in fury. Un- 
dine-like water-falls, suddenly improvised, were 
streaming upon the mountain-sides. I remember 
four little shepherd boys passing by, driving their 
splashing goats up the village. The boys were 
all of them drenched with the rain, but laughing 
as they shook the streams from their skins and 
broad felt hats. The storm ended as mysterious- 
ly as it began, and our little patient, who had 
been more ill all day, and more oppressed, sud- 
denly revived that night, and seemed to shake off 
her trouble. 

When the Doctor saw her early next morning, 
he said the fever was gone, and that the sooner 
we moved her now the better. ‘“ All the more,” 
said he, “ that I have to leave you to-morrow, and 
I should be glad to see you safe at Rosenlaui be- 
fore I go.” 

I should have been glad if any other place but 
Rosenlaui could have been selected for Fina’s con- 
valescence, but it was the nearest and the most 
obvious place to go to, and the little thing was 
longing to rejoin her friend. 


xL 


So we took leave of our friendly nuns, who 
came about us in their veils to say good-by. Fina, 
from her chair, waved her thin hand to the sisters 
as they stood in the doorway and on the steps 
that led to it. The porters lifted her from the 
ground gently, and started off smoothly at a rapid 
pace. The Doctor, with his green plant box and 
his battered alpenstock, followed with long strides, 
and many diversions on the road in search of one 
and another mysterious treasure, and my fat mule 
carried me bravely over the stones and up the 
steep. Josephine was also riding, but toward the 
end of the ascent she got down, seeing that Fina 
was alone, and walked beside her. Josephine had 
a knack of always being composed and graceful. 
She was little used to mountain ways, but it was 
a pleasure to watch her as she flitted smoothly 
ahead. Once or twice Dr. Adams came up and 
spoke a word to her, but only a word. He seem- 





ed absorbed in his collections, and so, indeed, was 
Josephine in Fina’s comfort. The two were si- 
lent and preoceupied. When we had gone about 
two-thirds of our way, we saw a figure beckoning 
and waving welcome on a rock round which the 
road went. Need I say that it was our friendly 
Sophy come to meet us, and not in the least pre- 
occupied, but heartily engrossed in our journey 
and our progress? She had put on spectacles in 
order to make us out the sooner. She wore a 
pork-pie hat. She held a stick in one hand, and 
a basket in the other. She had clumping boots, 
and a stout, heavy petticoat of some discolored 
plaid. She was flushed with her exertions, hay- 
ing climbed this steep rock to see further ahead. 
The path was scarcely a safe one for a young 
lady, though it might do very well for a goat or 
a little boy. Sophy looked not unlike a sturdy 
little goat herself at that instant, as she came 
hopping down to the path below. 

“T brought some food, in case Fina should want 
refreshment,” said Sophy ; “ but how much better 
she looks!” At the sight of Sophy, spectacles, 
pork-pie hat, and all, the dear little patient face 
had lighted up with something of its old delight. 
Sophy’s coming now made some difference in the 
order of our going. Miss King laid her hand on 
Fina’s chair, and walked beside it, and Josephine 
fell back and followed with Dr. Adams, Every 
step seemed to bring new life into Fina’s pale 
face. What a sweet progress that is from the 
valley to the mountain! The pine-trees look 
drenched after the storm, but the torrent has al- 
ready gone down; the rocks glisten; strange lit- 
tle new mountain torrents come from the heights 
of the ravine, over which soft handfuls of fleecy 
cloud are drifting gently and half asleep. Though 
it is late, and the sun has reached the valley, it 
seems quite early still, and as though the day was 
not yet begun for us. Last night the rocks and 
stones in the bed of the torrent were covered by 
the stream, but all is tranquil again. The waters 
flow with their accustomed measure—a sort of 
gay dancing measure, in the time of an old-fash- 
ioned valse. A little goat followed us, browsing 
the dripping grasses and flower-heads. It was a 
sentimental creature, with a fancy for white flow- 
ers—2millefoil and wild celery, I heard the natural- 
ist call them. We watched its nimble black lips 
with an odd fascination as it cropped them one 
by one. “It came after me all the way,” cried 
Sophy, triumphant; and Fina smiled a real first 
childish smile of delight and interest. 

Sophy and she seemed at home in this sweet 
native land. Sophy gave Fina a bunch of wild 
thyme she had pulled up on the road. She seem- 
ed to have some natural affinity for all this mount- 
ain life, for the morning visions, for the clouds 
that rolled down the green dripping flanks of the 
mountains, among fragrant tree stems and all 
sweet things. What a green garden it is, in which 
the goats travel from rock to rock, browsing as 
they go, cropping leaves, and choosing out of the 
delicate fantastic abundance! Sophy, too, had 
gathered some of this from among the strawberry 
rocks in the fir wood. Her pockets were full of 
cones and of berries of one sort and another, of 
oak-apples, and of some golden fungus that had 
caught her fancy. I heard her telling Fina won- 
derful stories, as she walked along, of a little liz- 
ard, bronzed and lazy, hanging on a bank, and of 
a terrible apparition—a big toad—she had seen J 
that morning hopping from the root of a tree. 

Mrs. King was again looking out of the win- 
dow when we reached the hotel, and waving her 
languid handkerchief. I remember the Doctor’s 
eyes following Josephine as she crossed the 
threshold, passed in through the doorway. Her 
cheeks were aglow, her eyes alight; she was 
touched and awakened to a strange new beauty. 
Sophy, who loved beauty, whose own clumsy ways 
were a positive pain to her, also watched her for 
a moment, and an odd expression passed across 
her face. Then she rallied, took off her specta- 
cles, and gayly calling out, “This way, this is 
Fina’s room,” quickly led us down a passage, 
knocking over a great jug on her way. She had 
everything ready, wonderfully arranged and pre- 
pared, and a snowy restful bed wide open for the 
little invalid to slide into. 

{To BE OONTINUED.] 





CLOSE TO THE BONE. 

EPTEMBER 15.—Just married. Am going 

South on a honey-moon trip, and Jones has of- 
fered me his house for the autumn, as he is just 
starting off to Florida. Now that is what I call 
friendly. To be sure, his house is situated in a 
small village in the southern part of Mississippi. 
But what of that? The farther the better, Maria 
says. We shall walk in untrodden paths, and 
acquire new ideas. It will open our minds and 
broaden our views. Off to-morrow. 

September 21.—Have arrived at Talula. Was 
not struck by the beauty of the village in passing 
through. Surprised to see so many fences down. 
Hurricanes must be prevalent here. Must ascer- 
tain. Met at the door by ’Liza, Jones’s cook, “a 
plump and pleasing person,” evidently the quin- 
tessence of good-humor. “I have always wanted 
to be served by negroes,” says Maria; ‘they are 
the best servants in the world, so good-natured, so 
smart, so obliging!” Strolled out-of-doors while 
Maria removed the dust. A pretty place, certain- 
ly. A clear pond, fringed about with trees, on 
one side, and the garden on the other. An ave- 
nue of sycamores, just beginning to turn yellow, 
leads down to the gate. House itself picturesque- 
ly irregular, with a wing at each end, and cozy 
little porches. Kitchen in the background, quite 
a distance from the main building. This will be 
an advantage, Maria says—none of the vulgar 
odor of cooking, so prevalent in our city homes. 
Beautiful afternoon, cool but pleasant, with a lit- 
tle breeze blowing, as frisky and inspiriting as 
Champagne. Maria put her head out of the win- 
dow to say that autumn is just the right time to 
visit the South. One escapes the summer drought 





and the winter rains. Am to have the use of 
Jones’s horse and buggy. (Jem.—Jones my best 
friend.) 

September 22.—Up before breakfast, and out- 
of-doors. I like a neglected garden, where old- 
fashioned flowers run riot. There the mole, that 
blind recluse in orders gray, burrows unmolested. 
Sweet-peas, pink, golden, and purple, fluttered 
up a broken trellis like a flight of butterflies, 
Twit, twit, twit, called a mocking-bird in the 
ragged hawthorn hedge; and a fat rabbit, with a 
face of stupid wonder, leaped out of the grass. 
I found a deserted nest in the honeysuckle bow- 
er. There is a mossy, shady path, bordered with 
Cape jasmine bushes, and on the other hand a 
weedy strip of green, where an old bench stands 
under a broad oak-tree. The place seems full of 
ghosts. I wonder who used to sit here in the 
old days, and weave bright visions for the future ? 
Such a day !—sucha sky ! deep, deep, melting, blue. 
Can the skies of Italy be more perfect? Splen- 
did climate! (Mem.—Sat on the bench—infest- 
ed with red ants. Must warn Maria.) Was just 
beginning to feel hungry, when Maria called me 
in to breakfast. Everything delicious. ’Liza a 
treasure. Coffee of a dark amber hue, beaten bis- 
cuits as white as snow, crisp corn-cakes, and broil- 
edham. There isa delightful rusticity about such 
fare. Maria says all negroes are born cooks. 
’Liza is to do all the work of the house, assisted 
by one of her daughters, the ancient and care- 
worn Matilda, aged eight. Her husband, John 
Johnson, is our masculine factotum. ’Liza may 
really be called a woman of family. Seeing eight 
youngsters in the back yard, I asked if all those 
were her children. ‘“ Law, no,” she replied ; “de 
udder three’s wid dare gran’maw.” Rather noisy. 
But no matter; it sounds cheerful. 

Sat in the gallery at dark, and watched the 
moon rising. Maria is so glad the house faces 
east. ‘Everything is so lovely, Edwin,” said she. 
“T can’t help thinking of a phrase from your 
favorite Thoreau, ‘Close to the bone.’ See how 
the moonlight silvers the waters of the pond !— 
and hark! do you hear those negroes singing ? 
How plaintive! Those broken cadences, those 
abrupt intervals, the despair of all routine in 
melody—how original, how wild and musical it 
is!’ On nearer approach, it proved to be an ac- 
cordion playing “Whoa, Emma.” Maria much 
disgusted. Sneezed five times. So did Maria. 
May be the pond. * 

September 24.—Too busy to write yesterday. 
Breakfast as before. Somewhat monotonous. 
After all, markets have their advantages. Took 
a walk in the woods with Maria. No season like 
Indian summer. How grand it is to stand in 
forest solitudes, among the upheaving hills, and 
hear the beating of nature’s heart! Above our 
heads sounded the music of the pines, noble and 
everlasting as the hymning of the sea. The rich 
color of the pine-straw clothed the ground. A 
golden haze filled all the hollows, and brooded 
over the level. Gray moss hung from the trees, 
giving them a venerable air, and great vines 
writhed grotesquely about their trunks, bearing 
dark clusters of fruit. We tasted “the liquid 
magic of the muscadine.” It has a wild and 
woodland flavor. The bottoms were full of tan- 
gled water-courses, the banks of which were 
overgrown with ferns and the smoky clusters of 
the wild sage. There blooms a small sweet wild 
flower, blue and innocent as a baby’s eyes, and 
there we saw the quaint cypress knees cropping 
up through the marshy ground. A little gum- 
tree stood on a crest of rising ground, in a blaze of 
glory, until a brisk wind fell upon it and stripped 
it. So passes away the glory of the world! 

We sat down on a fallen log, and gazed around 
in silence. I observed an expression of alarm 
and anguish on Maria’s face, and inquired the 
cause. “Dear me!” she said; “something is 
crawling all over me! Can it be ants?” 

“ By George! now you mention it—what is it ?” 

“Goodness knows,” she replied. ‘ Let’s hurry 
home.” 

We did so. On investigation, it proved to be 
legions of small insects, well supplied with legs, 
and with a white speck in the middle of their 
backs. Maria would have it they were spiders, 
and that we must prepare to die a horrible death. 

’Liza came to the rescue, and said, “ Law! dey’s 
ticks. You can’t go inter de pine woods ’thout 
gettin’ full ov ’em.” 

“In that case,” said I, “ we will stay at home.” 

Removal of insects occupied some time ; only 
partially successful. Chilly evening. Ordered a 
small wood fire, which we enjoyed very much. 
Maria derived great pleasure from punching it. 
For cheeriness and comfort, there’s nothing like a 
wood fire. 

September 25.—Weather very warm. Eccen- 
tric climate. Up early this morning, and out in the 
vegetable garden. Found John Johnson stirring 
up the ground with a hoe, as if in search of 
bait. Asked him sarcastically if he thought of 
going fishing. He grinned and said no, he reck- 
oned not—did I want him to? Interviewed the 
horse and buggy. Buggy with four spokes out 
of hind wheel; horse a dilapidated roan. Seems 
weak in the legs, and fond of lying down. Jones 
not so generous as I fancied. Breakfast very 
bad. Coffee muddy; biscuits yellow with soda. 
Maria asked the reason. Ceok looked doleful, and 
said she couldn’t make dem beaten biscuit no mo’ ; 
had de rheumatiz—her wrist was right painful. 

“Well, I don’t wish to be tyrannical,” said 
Maria. ‘Can you make bread?” 

“Corn-bread ?” 

“No, flour bread—yeast bread.” 

“Light bread? Lawdy! I can’t ’member de 
time I couldn’t make it.” 

She made some; but I don’t think it deserved 
the name of light. It was as heavy and formi- 
dable as if made of lead. Things are quite cheap 
here. At this time of year eggs are a dollar a 
dozen, if you are green enough to give it; but 
only fifteen cents to the initiated. Chickens from 
fifteen and twenty cents upward, according to 
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your bargaining talents. There is an uncertainty 
in supplies somewhat trying to the digestion. The 
beef, procurable three times a week, is evidently 
turned out by an India rubber factory. Have dis- 
covered under the house a lean cur by the name 
of Joshua. This may account for the fleas. *Liza 
warns me to be “ keerful,” as heis “ mighty sharp.” 
He looks painfully so. "Liza given to bawling 
tuneless hymns as she milks the cow. She has 
stentorian lungs. 

Y ber 26.—Weather still warmer. Walked 
to the village. Perspiration rolled down my fore- 
head in streams, and I wanted to rest under the 
trees. Thought of the ticks, and walked on. 
Talula a small place, and they throw all the gar- 
bage into the streets. Pigs the most active citi- 
zens. Yellow court-house, three churches, post- 
office, ten bar-rooms. Ox wagons, negroes, and 
cotton-bales. Mail three times a week—and even 
then you don’t get anything; for either the boat 
misses the cars, or the cars come in too late, and 
the postmaster goes home to bed. 

Had a letter to the editor of Talula Comet. He 
is a colonel—believe they always are in these 
parts. Was made acquainted with an equally 
military set of gentlemen. Was slapped on 
the back, addressed as captain, colonel, and ma- 
jor, and invited to take more drinks than I 
would have known what to do with, Would 
have risen to the rank of general if I had staid 
longer. Was asked, in surprise, if I had walked 
in. Had it impressed upon me that this is the 
garden spot of the world—splendid climate, no 
insects, no tramps, refined and amiable natives. 
“Remark the speech of our people,” said the 
military editor: “none of your Northern twang 
about it.” Very true: 7’s at a discount, and final 
g’8 conspicuous by their absence. Don’t blame 
them: weather too warm for propriety of speech. 
Talula Comet very primitive: two pages of local 
items, chronicling big pumpkins and social events, 
and the rest filled up with patent insides. (Mem. 
—What a boon if poor humanity could only be 
re-enforced with patent insides!) Sometimes the 
supply fails, and they print it on wrapping paper. 

Maria had an adventure while I was gone. 
While sitting in the window, reading, she found 
herself confronted by a tall, gaunt man, with 
shaggy hair. Asked him what he wanted. 

“T gome to dune a biano,” he said. 

“Tune the piano! It doesn’t need tuning, and 
besides—” 

“TI gome to dune a biano. 
biano? Ha! teach me!” 

He waved his umbrella in a warlike way, then 
went to the piano, and pounded lustily upon it. 
Maria called ’Liza, who said she was “ skeered,” 
but proposed to set Joshua on him. Joshua, 
however, retired under the house. Unknown 
party took the piano apart, but said it was bad 
weather, and began to stroll around the room, 
and prowl in corners. 

“What you lookin’ for?” asked ’Liza. 

“My brother,” said unknown party. 
him on the hat-rack.” 

John Johnson was summoned, and was imme- 
diately embraced, and called brother. Unknown 
party was at length cajoled out of the house and 
down the avenue, with an occasional stoppage to 
embrace our factotum. Maria thinks he is a ma- 
niac. Drunk, J say. The man who could em- 
brace John Johnson must have been very drunk 
indeed. Concluded he was a tramp. Indignant- 
ly informed by citizens that he is only their local 


Can you dune a 


“T left 


piano-tuner, with a predilection for“ busts.” Five 


dollars for repairs on piano. 

September 27. Warm and moist. Beastly cli- 
mate. ’Liza says we must get a house-ga-al; she 
can’t do de work of dis yer house. Maria urges 
that we are a small family, but "Liza is obdurate. 
Knows of a nice ga-al at Harvey’s. The nice ga-al 
has come, and she is not as nice as I had hoped. 
May have expected too much. Her name is Phil- 
omela, but she is not at all like a nightingale, ex- 
cept that she likes to stay up late at night. Is 
not musical, however. 

Swarms of mosquitoes. Can’t tell where they 
come from. They do not sing—they roar like thun- 
der. The air is black with them, and so are we. 
They get into our mouths and ears and noses. We 
have burned rags, at the instigation of ’Liza, the 
result being a horrid smell. Quassia is a humbug; 
the mosquitoes like it ; one drowned himself in the 
bottle. They dote on pennyroyal, and turpentine 
is their favorite beverage. “If you didn’t make 
such a fuss,” Maria has said once or twice, “ you 
wouldn’t mind them half so much.” I rebuked 
her by telling her that some things forced them- 
selves upon the notice. Afraid Maria has not as 
good a disposition as I once fancied. Wish John 
Johnson could learn to whistle “In the sweet by- 
and-by” in tune. Begin to doubt the negro talent 
for music. 

September 28. 

September 29. 
think of writing. 

September 30. Am under a mosquito bar, slow- 
ly stifling. Had almost decided to give up my dia- 
ry. Philomela has just come to inquire the spell- 
ing of mosquito. This is the worst sign yet. She 
is not a literary character, but perhaps desperation 
has driven her to write an essay on the subject. 
Detachment of natives to call. Must emerge. 
(Mem.—Wish they would stay at home.).... 

Gone at last. Did not appear to mind mos- 
quitoes. Must be dreadfully tough. Very dull 
under the bar. Maria is cross, and refuses to 
talk. Can see the ancient Matilda emerge from 
the kitchen—with a stick. She picks up chips, 
and warbles, “Ob, ga-al/ does you wanter be 
saved? Qh, ga-al! does you wanter be saved ?” 
Devotional spirit beautiful in one so young, but 
voice rather ear-splitting. Her younger brother 
beats upon a tin pan, and sings the following dit- 
ty, in the style of a Gregorian chant: 





Mosquitoes bad. Can’t write. 
Mosquitoes worse. Couldn’t 


* Little boy! little boy !— 
Ma-a-am ! 
2 hen laid ?— 
a-ap’m 





Get dat aig — \ 
Ya-ap’m ! 
Eat dat aig ?— 
Ya-ap’m !” 
(Refrain, allegretto.) 
“ Oh! how did it eat ?— 
Eat mighty good. 
Ob! how did it eat ?— 
Eat mighty good. 


“ Little boy! little boy !— 
m ! 


a-a-a 
a,” pig dead ?— 
a-ap’m ! 


Buzzards pick him ?— 
Ya-ap’m !” 
(Refrain, as before.) 
“Oh! how did dey go?— 
Flop, flop, flop! 
Oh! how did dey go?— 
Flop, flop, flop !” 


A simple and pleasing air. Foreign substances 
in food at dinner. ’Liza says she’s “ailing.” 

October 1.—Cloudy. Much colder. Remark- 
able climate. Decrease of mosquitoes. Red ants 
very bad. Milk-bowls full of them. Maria got 
one in her ear last night—an ant, not a milk- 
bow]. Bats and candle-bugs very trying. Phil- 
omela can not get along without some one to 
help with the washing. Knows a gal at Har- 
vey’s. That is the fifteenth occupant of Har- 
vey’s dwelling that I have counted, and it has but 
two rooms. Perhaps one of those India rubber 
houses mentioned in the American ; perhaps a ho- 
tel. This sort of thing is not as cheap as I once 
thought. Colder. Steady drizzle. Kitchen at a 
disadvantage. House muddy. Dinner watery. 
Servants damp. Wind pouring in at every crack. 
Goes to one’s bones. Maria with face-ache. No 
milk to-night. Servants all gone to party at the 
Hotel de Harvey; couldn’t think of milking the 
cow. Servants here leave the place every night, 
and expect Saturday and Sunday to be half-holi- 
days. 

About ten o’clock Maria said, “ Edwin, is there 
a factory of any kind about here?” 

“Not that I know of,” said I. Went to the 
window ; heard a loud, measured tramping like 
the beating of machinery. ‘That is the party, 
my dear,” I said. 

Then followed wild whoops and several pistol- 
shots. ‘Goodness me !” cried Maria; “ can that 
be the custom ?” 

I re-assured her by suggesting that this might 
be the work of the people who had not been in- 
vited. This was kept up all night. They did 
not appear to stop nor sit down to rest. Am 
catching a bad cold. 

October 2.—Raw. Cold worse. Raining, and 
Sunday into the bargain. Rainy Sundays in the 
country make one wonder why a rest was neces- 
sary in the creation of the world, Snake under 
the bed this morning. Attacked by John John- 
son, but retired into fire-place, and could not be 
found. In consequence, Maria sits on her feet 
most of the time. Philomela fell asleep while 
waiting at table, and broke adish. Liza begins 
to cut off our supply of provisions. Maria with 
cold. Fires smoking, and refusing to burn. Ask- 
ed John Johnson if it rained much here in spring. 

“ Pooty tollable,” said he. 

“ And how about summer ?” 

“ We-ell, hit do rain some.” 

“ And winter ?” 

“ Hit rain a-all de time.” 

Splendid climate! John Burroughs would gloat 
over our rain-soaked condition. Maria says he 
must be a wretch... .Just been for the doctor, in 
a pouring rain. Maria woke me up to say she 
was dying. John Johnson at a party, as usual. 
Am soaked through. Shall die of pneumonia. 

October 8.—Have been unable to think of any- 
thing but blisters and pitch plasters for the last 
four days. We are both better. House infested 
with spiders. Talk about the spider weaving his 
web in the halls of Korassin ! it wasn’t a circum- 
stance compared to this. They scamper across 
the floor, fall on the table, drop on our heads, 
emerge from corners. Maria’s nerves in a shatter- 
ed state. Daddy-long-legses frequent and alarm- 
ing. Philomela seems near-sighted as regards 
dust and cobwebs. Country terribly dull. Snake 
on the front steps. John Johnson missed it with 
a shot-gun. Went to a religious festival in the 
village. Very slow. Talula Comet announced 
that all the beauty and chivalry of the country 
would be present. Looked about, but did not see 
them. Bad weather may have kept them at home. 
Had my fortune told, for twenty-five cents, by a 
dark young lady, supposed to be a gypsy, in an 
“ Ayrab” shawl. Promised me a widow with five 
children three years hence. Begged her to defer 
it, but she would not. Thought it was a good 
deal for the money. Maria said she was bold. 

October 9.—Country appallingly dull. Maria 
not as entertaining as I had thought. The gal 
from Harvey’s has gone; said she had too much 
to do. Invited to an entertainment given by Mr. 
Pepper, the great man of the village. Shall go. 
Would go anywhere. . . .Privatetheatricals. Wish 
I had staid at home. ove in a Village. Lead- 
ing young lady had small feet, with which she ges- 
ticulated frequently. In pronouncing the words, 
“ Leave me, I entreat you,” she made a motion as 
if to kick the lover who knelt at her feet. Hero, 
in his turn, made use of the following sentence, 
“T can say no mo’.” And yet the editor of the 
Talula Comet says that to hear the English lan- 
guage in its purity one must come to Talula. Act- 
ors not very well up in their parts ; loud prompt- 
ing from the background. Music—‘ Holy mo- 
ther, guide his footsteps.” Was asked if I had 
ever heard it. Replied that I had—once or twice. 
Recitation, “The Raven,” by a druggist, in a gen- 
tle skipping measure, suggestive of cheerfulness 
and hope. (Mem.—The little miseries of human 
life.) Local poetry, by “our Southern song-bird,” 
whose name I have forgotten. Do not know what 
it was about, as the song-bird mumbled. Surely, 
if modesty is to be found anywhere, it is in a 
small village. Homeagain. Pantry lock broken, 





in spite of ’Liza, who staid in the house to take 
charge of it. ‘ Dis yer house’s hanted,” she ex- 
plained, in a sepulchral voice. ‘Got ghos’es in 
it.” Strange that spirits should retain their earth- 
ly appetites. 

October 10.—Waked at daylight by a mocking- 
bird in the jasmine bush by the window. Got up 
with the intention of wringing its neck, but aban- 
doned the idea. When I frightened him off, he 
flew to the oleander bush, and sang his defiance. 
What a voice the fellow has! It idealizes all it 
touches, and spiritualizes the coarse common- 
place notes of his comrades. The sweet white 
dawn was breathing across the sky ; mists lay low 
upon the fields ; from the yet dusky woods I heard 
the reiterated human cry of the insistent whip- 
poor-will—fainter as the day drew nearer. In- 
sects stirred and whispered on leaf and blade of 
grass. There was a hushed murmur of awaken- 
ing life. In the east, a wild flush of color sud- 
denly flamed out above the horizon, and the day 
had come. Was recalled to my senses by Maria, 
who sleepily hoped that I had not risen to kill a 
snake. Never knew before what fiendish noises 
chickens could make, early in the morning, when 
they assemble under the window to converse. 
*Liza objects to having her fowls “ chunked,” 
too... .Later.—’Liza has walked off, taking with 
her John Johnson and all the children. Said she 
“never did know how to git long with Yankees” 
—meaning me and Maria. Insult to injury. Phil- 
omela cooks in the interval—very badly. Maria 
and I started on a cook hunt. Tried to harness 
Jones’s disreputable old horse, but he refused to 
pullthe buggy. (Jfem.—Jonesa whited sepulchre.) 
Went on foot to the Hotel de Harvey. Madame 
Harvey said she “knowed a lady what ’a lived 
with a white oman acrost de road—” Maria hast- 
ily said she wouldn’t suit; would feel a delicacy 
about being waited on by ladies. Went on a mile 
further, to a lonely cabin. No one in sight but 
an old woman picking beans. Turned her back in 
a marked way when she saw us. “ Hullo!” said 
I. No answer. “I say, aunty!” She dropped 
the beans, skurried off to the house, scrambled 
up the steps in great haste, and slammed the 
door. Eccentric old party. May be a sort of a 
nun. Much discouraged. Maria said the sun 
was giving her brain-fever, so we went home. 

October 11.—Philomela gone. Said the place 
was too lonely. Maria doing the cooking. Can't 
stand this kind of thing a day longer. Will leave 
to-morrow—no, confound it! it isn’t a car day. 
Afraid Maria has a good deal of I-told-you-so 
in her nature. (Mem.—She didn’t tell me so, 
either.) 

October 18.—Home again! Maria and I as 
happy as two larks. Jones not so bad, after all, 
though I can’t forgive that horse. Mississippi a 
delightful country if it were not for the insects, 
beef, climate, servants, and modesty of the natives. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT. | 
A Resuscitated Poet.—Tennyson and the Doctors.— 
The Metaphysical Society.—Madame Thiers. 

1 REAT poets live forever, and even poets of 

J aninferior grade; but still poets live longer 
than some people have any idea of. I, for my 
part, certainly had the impression that the author 
of “The City of Dreadful Night” had joined the 
immortals. I had even got it into my head that, 
overpowered by the miserable ideas expressed 
in that remarkable poem, the unfortunate author 
had made his exit after the manner of Chatterton. 
Yet in a review of his works, of yesterday’s date, 
I am informed that he is a rising writer. Of 
course Mr. Thomson (the poet in question) is not 
to blame because I imagined him to be as dead 
as his namesake of “ The Seasons,” but it is very 
annoying. I am conscious that I have spoken of 
“The City of Dreadful Night” in terms that I 
should not have used had I known that a new vol- 
ume was to be expected from the author’s pen. 
I feel almost like the American committee who 
shook hands with Martin Chuzzlewit on finding 
he was bound for Eden, and took it so ill that he 
came back again. I thought Mr. Thomson was 
in Eden. How he can possibly stop in this world, 
with so poor an opinion of the place, I can’t im- 
agine. “Iam,” he says, 

“so infinitely tired 
Of this old sphere I once admired, 


With this old earth I loved too well 
Disgusted more than words can tell, 


And would not mind a change”— 


in point of fact, to the place between which and 
Texas, dwellers in the latter region affirm there 
is but a sheet of blotting-paper. Mr. Thomson’s 
present poem, indeed, is tuned almost in the same 
mournful key as the last, and instead of “ Vane’s 
Story,” might be called “ Vanitas Vanitatum.” It 
has, however, passages of equal power. His de- 
scription of the tediousness and monotony of life 
is very—I was going to say “happy,” but Mr. | 
Thomson is never happy—graphic : 
“The same old stolid hills and leas; 
The same old stupid, patient trees ; 
The same old ocean, blue and green; 
The same sky, cloudy and serene ; 
The old two dozen hours to run 





Between the setting of the sun; 

The old three hundred sixty-five 

Dull days to every year alive— 

Old stingy measure, weight, and rule, 

No margin left to play the fool. 

The same old way of getting born 

Into it naked and forlorn; 

The same old way of creeping out, 
Through death’s low door, for lean or stout; 
Same men, with the old hungry needs, 
Puffed up with the old windy creeds ; 
Old toil, old care, old worthless treasures, 
Old gnawing sorrow, swindling pleasures. 
The cards are shuffled to and fro— 

The bands may vary somewhat so ; 

The dirty pack’s the same we know, 
Played with long thousand years ago— 
Played with and lost with still by man: 
Fate marked them ere the game began.” 


That new way of putting the old metaphor drawn 
from cards is very striking, and the last line an 





admirable one. Still, I am not going to praise 
another poem of Mr. Thomson’s as though it 
were a posthumous production unless I am quite 
sure, 

Of all the professions, that of medicine is cer- 
tainly the most thin-skinned. It is a well-known 
fact that while doctors are, on the whole, the 
kindest and most liberal of God’s creatures, they 
are also the most “touchy” and sensitive. They 
are as complete victims to etiquette as the weak- 
est fools of fashion, and as jealous of one an- 
other as actors and professional beauties. Still, 
one could not have imagined that a professional 
“organ” should have so partaken of the weak- 
nesses of flesh and blood as the British Medical 
Journal has done, which actually prints an arti- 
cle denouncing Mr. Tennyson for his new poem 
“In the Children’s Hospital,” because a doctor is 
therein described as having red hair, and “hap- 
pier in using the knife than in trying to save the 
limb.” Surely doctors are sometimes red-haired, 
especially Scotch doctors; and it is also a fact 
that some surgeons are much too fond of opera- 
tions. Why should not Mr. Tennyson have sketch- 
ed a doctor of the latter type, if he chose? Of 
eourse he might have taken an accoucheur all 
smiles and flummery; but that would not have 
suited his purpose. He preferred to point out 
that in a calling that should be the tenderest and 
most compassionate of all, there are some who 
so far disgrace it and themselves as to practice 
vivisection. And because the Laureate hinted 
at the existence of such doctors, “‘ Verse more 
ingenious,” says the British Medical Journal, “and 
contrived to hold up to execration a class who, 
more than any other, have devoted their lives to 
the service of humanity, was never written.” The 
Record and the Rock might with just as good 
reason accuse Dickens of a lack of religion be- 
cause he drew Stiggins the Shepherd. 

The first shaft has been driven to the requisite 
depth in the Channel Tunnel, and the boring, we 
are told, is about to begin. If so, it will not be 
only horizontal boring. How wearied we shall 
all soon be, if the thing goes on, with everybody’s 
account of it! I hear already Jones’s computa- 
tion of the expenses per diem, and Brown’s ¢al- 
culation of the barrow-loads of chalk per hour, 
and Smith’s doleful prophecies of how we shall, 
“one fine morning, sir,” find Dover taken pos- 
session of by the French advance guard, who will 
“hold the tunnel” while it disgorges the army of 
invasion. “It is thought that the work will not 
require more than four years to complete ;” but 
it will be forty before some people will have done 
talking about it. I have not returned a favor- 
able answer to any application for shares, but I 
would give a guinea to see the whole thing giv- 
en up. Though I don’t feel the apprehensions 
of Smith, I appreciate Jerrold’s remark upon 
the entente cordiale—that, after all, “the best 
thing between England and France” is the 
Channel. 

I hear the Metaphysical Society has been dis- 
solved, whether from disbelief in the virtues of 
metaphysics or not I can not tell. It can not be 
said that it failed through narrowness in the se- 
lection of its members, who belonged to every 
school of thought, and comprised at one end Pro- 
fessor Huxley, at the other Cardinal Manning. 
The subjects debated upon were also sufficiently 
various : “ The Common-sense Philosophy of Cau- 
sation,” Dr. Carpenter ; “ The Moral Condition of 
Savages,” Sir John Lubbock; “Has the Frog 
a Soul ?” Professor Huxley; “ What is Death ?” 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ; “ Remarks on 
the Proof of Miracles,” Mr. Justice Stephen ; 
“The Soul Before and After Death,” Mr. Harri- 
son; “The Soul Before and After Death,” Car- 
dinal Manning. The “ happy family” (with cats 
and birds in it) that used to delight the London 
public in Trafalgar Square was nothing to this 
amalgam. 

The daughter of the late Bonapartist French 
ambassador is in a French prison for forgery, and 
under circumstances which do no credit to her 
belongings generally. She affords a typical, if a 
somewhat exaggerated, example of the adherents 
of that gimerack dynasty, unprincipled, showy, 
and self-seeking, and who, if not successful, were 
mere scoundrels with the gilt off. 

In pleasant contrast to such a set stands out 
the life of the late Madame Thiers, the incidents 
in which read like an extract from the diary of 
one of Miss Younge’s heroines. From the first 
days of her marriage she devoted herself to her 
husband, who, notwithstanding a delicate frame, 
“preserved into old age the spontaneity, charm, 
and graces of childhood.” In that famous diplo- 
matic tour of his in the winter of 1870, she was 
the oid man’s inseparable companion; and when 
the railway accident took place which threatened 
his lifé, is said to have “ precipitated herself be- 
tween him and the lowest part of the compart- 
ment, to break his fall.” His death, combined 
with the public ingratitude evinced to his mem- 
ory, hastened her own end, and indeed it is averred 
that she perished from a disgust for food. 

Masked balls have never taken any root in 
England, and for many years have been held dis- 
reputable ; but it will astonish some of my read- 
ers to learn that they are almost extinct in Paris. 
They are chiefly supported by foreigners and pro- 
vincials. It is not, perhaps, the sense of impro- 
priety that has done away with them so much as 
the difficulty of keeping them select. It is female 
influence that has put a stop to them, since count- 
esses can not be sure that they are not dancing 
with counter-jumpers. To men in France this 
would not have been a fatal objection, as we see 
from the continuance of the practice of duelling, 
which in England was knocked on the head by 
two individuals of that class “avenging their hon- 
or” by the exchange of pistol-shots. 

The Queen and Mr. Gladstone never now meet, 
if the latter can avoid it. Her Majesty makes no 
secret of preferring Lord Beaconsfield to him, 
and there is no love lost on either side. 

R. Kemauz, of London. 
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“ TAKING THE CARMELITE VEIL.” 


FWVHIS exquisite engraving of a striking picture 

by a distinguished French artist is full of 
pathetic interest. A young girl, dressed in full 
bridal attire, as befits the spouse of Heaven, hav- 
ing taken the vow to renounce the world and 
all its gayeties, kneels at the gate of the Carmel- 
ite Convent, one of the most austere of the Cath- 
olic orders, asking admission of the dark-robed 
nuns who come forth to greet her, and with whom 
the remainder of her life is to be passed. In 
the background are grouped her relatives, who 
have followed her to the barrier that is to sepa- 
rate their earthly lives, with the pri who are 
descanting on the merits of the s: ce, and the 
acolytes, who are entertained by the spectacle. 
The pageant of an hour over, the novice will lay 
aside her costly bridal dress for one of the coars- 
est serge, and will enter upon an ascetic life full 
of hardships, which only the firmest faith and 
sternest courage will enable her to endure. It 
was for such a penitential life that Louise de la 
Vallitre exchanged the splendors of a king’s pal- 
ace and the homage of the court of France, seek- 
ing to atone for her errors by the most abject 
menial duties and the harshest austerities, in 
which she is said, moreover, to have found keen 
joy. 

The Carmelites, who constitute one of the four 
Roman Catholic orders of Mendicant Friars, claim 
Elias as their founder, and take their name from 
his cave on Mount Carmel. Historically, they 
date to about 1209, when the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople gave a rule to the order of monks. 
A female branch was instituted by John Soreth 
in the fifteenth century. By the rules of the or- 
der the members were confined to their cells, 
enjoined to continue day and night in prayer, 
prohibited from holding property, commanded at 
all times to abstain from flesh, and to fast a large 
part of the year, to labor constantly with their 
hands, and to hold little converse together. This 
rule becoming afterward greatly relaxed, about 
1562 the celebrated Carmelite nun St. Teresa 
instituted a reformation, which resulted in a di- 
vision of the order into two branches—the bare- 
footed Carmelites, practicing the severest auster- 
ities, and those who wore shoes, and observed a 
milder regimen. The habit of the order is dark 
brown, over which a white cloak and hood is 
worn on leaving the convent. The brown scapu- 
lar of the Carmelites is frequently worn by the 
laity, who are thus admitted to share in their 

‘rs and good works, The order is a wide- 

read one in all quarters of the globe. Several 

Carmelite convents are found in this country, 

that of Carmelite nuns at Baltimore, which was 

first founded at Port Tobacco in 1790, having 

been the earliest convent established on the origi- 
nal territory of the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE LAST APPEAL. 

Ir might be Stella’s duty to obey her father’s 
will, but it was not Cyril Ponsonby’s to heed Mr. 
Branscombe’s whim. The angle at which each 
stood made ail the difference in their point of view ; 
and their point of view determined their principles 
of action. It was a duel between the two men 
such as has been many times in the world before, 
and will be many times again—a duei between 
the old and the young, inherited duty and acquired 
love, the father who demanded and the lover who 
desired—with the poor girl’s heart the battle- 
ground on which they fought, her life the prize 
for which they strove. 

While saying to himself, generously enough, 
that his Love only more and more proved the 
sweet grace of her character by that sacrifice of 
himself which she had made, Cyril was none the 
less determined to do his utmost to convince her 
that this sacrifice was all wrong, and that her 
highest duty lay in keeping her word with him, 
and marrying him before he left for India. This 
was only natural. The man who would give up 
his love at the first summons to surrender by 
another—be that other father or rival—would 
not have much to give up; and Cyril did lov 
Stella with all the fervor of a young man’s pa: 
sion, all the devotion of a faithful heart. What 
else, then, could he do but try to prove to her that 
this noble sense of filial obedience, for which he 
honored her, was all a mistake, and wholly wrong, 
and that her highest virtue was to give herself to 
him? This was the logic of love, if not of pure 
reason ; but love was m r of the situation, and 
reason was pressed into s ve as his henchman. 

By the tone of her letters, sadder and sadder, 
more hopeless and more pathetic in their resigna- 
tion to inevitable sorrow, as the days went by, 
Cyril saw that the loosening of the engagement, 
which had begun at Mrs, Branscombe’s death, 
was ever increasing, while the father’s hold was 
growing stronger and his grip tighter. If he, Cyr- 
<1, could not do something to counteract this mor- 
bid influence, and draw his Love once more close 
to himself, she would slip from him altogether ; 
and when he thought of this, he thought also of 
death. 

He resolved, then, to go down to Highwood, to 
face, as a man should, the difficulties which beset 
him; to try once more to persuade Stella to 
follow his fortune, and forsake her father’s: to 
give herself to love, and cast filial duty to the 
winds, It was his last chance, for ina few weeks 
he must set sail to India; and when once so far 
away, if he could do nothing now, he could do 
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less than nothing there. This was emphatically 
his last chance, his last appeal. , 

It was a sunless, dull, and sultry afternoon. 
The lurid clouds, heavily charged with coming 
storm, hung low in the sky. Nota bird sang in 
the bushes, not a cricket chirped in the grass; 
the very bees flew heavily from flower to flower, 
and the butterflies and dragon-flies rested motion- 
less on the flowers and gray stone walls. The 


| pimpernel in the fields and the gazanias in the 


gardens were shut; and the scarlet nasturtiums 
and geraniums glowed with so much electric fi 
they almost dazzled those who looked at them 
steadily. A storm was evidently at hand, and 
all nature felt its presence, and suffered because 
of it. 

Without halting, even to see Randolph Macken- 
zie, Cyril drove straight from the railway station 


to the lodge gates of Rose Hill. There was no 
glad familiarity of the aecepted son of the house 
in his coming to-day, as when he made his uncon- 
ventional entrance on that beaming bright young 
morning in May; no impatience of happy love 
that could not wait for the day, but must seek to 
distance time by giving him chase in the early 
dawn ; no certainty of a reception as joyous a 
his own breathless incoming; no hope of radiant 
love to meet and glorify his own. There were 
only pale fear and stern resolve, that sinking of 


| the heart which forebodes disaster, and that set- 


ting of the will which, while it foresees the pain, 
courts the struggle. He came to-day less as the 
acknowledged lover than the desperate foeman ; 


| no inheritor of joy entering gladly on his own, 


but an exile breaking his bond of excommunica- 
tion, and returning to the home whence he had 













“TAKING THE CARMEL 


been banished—that home for revisting which he | become so much more li 


should be again discarded under maybe a still 
more severe sentence. Or should he hold his own | 
triumphantly, and be victorious over fate and cir- 
cumstances ? 


ment of its answer had come, 


| 


Surely the stars in their courses fought for him, 
and the first omen presaged all the rest! He had 
tormented himself all the way down as to his 
chance of being able to speak to Stella alone. 
her father chose to forbid, how could he prevent 
her obedience? But now all those fears were set 
at rest, for there was Stella right before him, 
walking slowly toward the house from the gates. 
She had been down to the lodge to see the gate- 
keeper’s little child, who was ill, and now was go- | 
ing back to that desolate home, which of late had | 
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He could only hold her in his arms—to his heart | 


—as something lost and now found again, some- 
thing tender and dear and precious, which wa 
safe for him only so long as he held it closely 
clasped. As she looked at him, and once more 
met those dear, faithful eyes, and saw the face 
which represented to her all the nobleness of man- 
hood, all the security of life and splendor of love, 
she forgot the dull present and the dim future, 
she put aside the pain that she had felt, the an- 
cuish which she foresaw, and her sob lost itself 
in one full happy smile, as she said, in a voice that 
was as the very gift of her soul, “My Cyril!— 
oh, once more my Cyril !” 

It was all told and known; and now he felt 
What needless torment he had given him- 
self!—how foolishly he had lacerated his own 
heart! She had never wavered. His future was 


| well to come and meet this ghastl 


as safe as his past had been sure. 
and she would not forsake him. 


She loved him, 
He had done 
enemy of sor- 
row and despair, of subtle severance and rue 
forebodings. She could not resist him face to 
face. She was his, and he was hers; and the lit- 
tle cloud that had risen in the horizon of absence 
was swept away by the glad sunlight of actual 
presence, 

“Come to the summer-house, Stella. We can 
speak better there, and I have much to say to you, 
my darling,” said Cyril; 
half-frightened look to the house, 
anxiously, 

“Yes, for half an hour, Cyril; 
longer.” i 

“For half an hour, then,” 
his arm round her ws 


said, a little 
I must not stay 


he replied, putting 


st, and thus in the old lov- | 


| cense of love and happiness began to clear 


and Stella, with a sudden | 


| that sense of security 


| ing way, as if nothing had come between the ir | 


love and their happiness, the two went down the 
side path to the summer-house, and reached it 
just as the first growl of thunder broke from the 
y, and the first heavy drops of rain began to fall. 
At first they heeded neither the weather nor 
the altered order of things at home. They wert 
together and alone, and that was joy e@ough 
the moment. Then the smoke of that glad in 
away 
the first momentary excitement led, 
they came slowly back to things as they wi 
to the sorrowful truths which were as spectres 
awaiting them. Each saw how pale 
hollow-eyed the other had become; each misse 
, that sense of wh : 
had marked the early stages of their love. 


subsi 


and wan an r 


They 
were like ghosts rising from the tomb, and look- 
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ing at each other across the moon-lit space where 

yi thick, and the dead 

rere buried. There was no re¢ 

here, and no certainty—save of sorrow, 
loved each other. So much was sure. 

the future held—they loved each other. 

“You do not ask me I have 

Cyril began, when that silent scrutiny 

knowledgment had grown somewhat embarré 

ing. 


loves 
ity even 
But they 
Whatever 
why come dov 


ant 


“T was too glad 
thing else,” 

“T am going to 
time now,” he said 
you to go with me.” 

She turned her 
meet those yearning, fi 
some, loving face, bending down to k 
Her hands were in his, closely, tis 
She would not take them away, 
look into his face 

“ How can 1? sighed 

“ Why should you not ?” he returned. 

“How can I leave poor papa? He 
if I were to leave him.” 

* And what shall I do, Stella ? 
than die. If you are 
that you are a wife—my wife in the 
and you owe me as much duty s 
father—and more love.” i 


to see you to think of any- 
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Cyril spoke with a gravity and intensity which 
Stella had never heard in him before. It wa 
if he had suddenly ceased to be a boy, 
come a strong, mature, and self-res 
He was less the lover pleading , than 
the husbanc he called himself, claimi his 
rights. Till now she had seen him only bWoyishly 
earnest in his suit, boyishly radiant in : 
cess, boyishly despairing in his defeat ; 
he was man of strength and 
with her father, and she felt instinctively 
things had come into a new phase, and that 
moment was all the of h« 
changed morale 

“You know that I love 
to him with the instinct of 

‘IT know that you do,” 
“but though you love 
be divided from n e—pt 
are giving me 
I could have 

“T am not being divided from you 
for a little while,” she answered, 
preaching peace where there 
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—while i 
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said. ‘Surely some time ord 
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said Cyril, firmly. “Of his own ac- 
cord, Ste Il —never! If you have 
age to insist on it and to come, 
er let you go.” 

“Indeed you misjudge him, 
darling. He is broken now by 
death, but he will become more re 
goes on, and then we can m7 
ing him, as it would now if I were to leave 
Think what it would be to ‘hime to lose wife 
daughter both in a few months! And he 
ing and so sensitive—so de pe ndent on home love 
and care for his hay 

‘ All this means simply that you love 
ther better than you love me, that are 
ready to sacrifice me to him,” said Cyril, with qui- 
et sternness. “ We will call things by their right 
names, Stella. It is a struggle of love, in which I 
am the weaker, and ; wall.’ 

“Not that,” she answered, the 
into her eyes. I love my father dearly, as you 
know, and reverence and admire him as I have 
been taught all my life to do—as mamma rever 
eneed and admired him—but I love you too, Cyr- 
il; you know that I do. It i egle of 
love, but it is a matter of duty. 
Can not you see the difference ? y xt you, 
Cyril ?” : 

It was his turn now His 
was pale and set; his eyes were fixed and mo 
ful; his heart was sore, and his pride was w« 
ed. She did, then, of her own fre ill prefer 
father to him; and it 
as voluntary resignation. 

The thunder roared, and shook the little build 
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care of him and make him happy, I would not 
hesitate for a moment,” said Stella, with sudden 
passion. “It is not that I love him better—you 
know that it is not that, Cyril; it is only because 
he is my father, and it is my duty. Ob, you will 
break my heart if you look like that—if you be- 
lieve that I do not love you !” 

Her girlish bashfulness, her pride of maiden- 
hood, her shame-faced reticence, all were gone— 
swept away by the storm of passion as the ten- 
der little buds and delicate flowers were broken 
and destroyed beneath the heavy deluge of rain. 
She flung her arms round him, and carried his 
head to her bosom. 

“Cyril, say that you believe me,” she said, her 
lips, for the first time unasked, pressed to his. 
“My own, my love, say that you do not doubt 
me.” 

He felt his advantage, and he used it. 

“Tf you can not come with me—if you think 
it your duty to stay for a little while longer with 
your father—at least make things sure. Marry 
me before I go, if even you stay behind, and 
come out afterward.” 

He spoke without any outward sign of emo- 
tion; still, with that strange absence of boyish 
pleading, and with that stranger weight and 
gravity of a mature man. 

“With papa’s consent—yes, yes! gladly!” 
said Stella. “ Will that satisfy you, Cyril ?—then 
indeed I will.” 

“With your father’s consent or without it?” 
he said. 

She shrank back. The flood-gates which had 
been lifted began gradually to close down on the 
turbulence that had been let loose for a few mo- 
ments. The pride of her maidenhood, the reti- 
cence and shame-facedness of her girlish mod- 
esty, the purity of her truth, the wholeness of her 
duty, all sent back the rushing flood about her 
heart, and eleared her eyes of their mist of pas- 
sion. 

“ Without papa’s consent I could not,” she said, 
faltering. “I could neither openly disobey him 
nor live a life of deception. You yourself would 
not respect me, Cyril, if I could.” 

“ Ah! it is just as I thought,” he said, with sud- 
den bitterness. “Good heavens! do women 
know how much they torture the men who love 
them? All of no use—all to no good. I am 
distanced and cut off. No, Stella, this is not 
love. It is preference—friendship—fancy ; but 
not love. Not the love I have for you. Ask 
anything of me,” he continued, his passion rising 
as hers calmed, “ask my very life, and I would 
give it you. You could not ask anything of me, 
Stella, that I would refuse. Nothing in the whole 
wide world.” 

“Tf I asked you to do something that I thought 
dishonorable and wrong, you would not do that, 
Cyril,” she answered, half frightened and half try- 
ing to soothe him. 

“Yes, I would,” he cried. “I would go to per- 
dition for you. I would give you my very soul.” 

Just then a blinding flash of lightning seemed 
to set the whole place in a blaze, and the thunder 
crashed right above the frail little tenement where 
they were sitting. Stella was wise and sensible 
enough, but she was impressionable, and as apt 
for superstitious fancies as any other girl of her 
kind and age. 

“Hush, Cyril! this is blasphemy,” she cried, 
clinging to him in terror. “ Remember God hears 
us, and sees us, and reads our hearts. You offend 
God when you talk like this.” 

Her terrified voice and clinging touch, her pale, 
scared face and spiritual distress, broke down all 
the new force and manly strength which had come 
into him. He covered his face with his hands, 
and burst into those terrible tears which more 
than anything else in the world agonize the wo- 
man who loves, and humiliate the man who is loved. 

“Oyril, do not cry,” she said, in a low, still, 
shocked voice. ‘“ You are breaking my heart. I 
do not know you like this. Cyril, look up. Do 
not let yourself give way like this. Oh, darling, 
let us pray to God to give us strength to do what 
is right and what is His will. There is no happi- 
ness for us if you do what is wrong, and what we 
know to be wrong.” 

But poor Cyril was in no state to be soothed. 
He had to fight out the fight by himself, and to 
brace himself to bear the inevitable, as he felt 
best for himself. Pure and honest for his own 
part, he could not tempt Stella to do what she felt 
to be wrong. If he could have changed her heart 
at this moment, and for her own higher morality 
havesubstituted one weaker, lower, and more yield- 
ing to love, he would; but he could not tempt her 
into what she felt to be immoral and dishonora- 
ble. He had to recognize and accept her virtue. 
He was foot to foot with facts, and he was cast. 
He must give up all his hope, his pride, his desire. 
Stella had elected to stand by her father, and she 
had laid her conscience as the pledge. He must 
abide by her decision ; but it was a bitter award, 
and he felt as if death would have been a more 
merciful decree. 

“You shall not do what you think wrong, for 
me,” he said at last, his bloodless lips quivering. 
“T would rather have you pure in your own con- 
science than that you should do what you think 
wrong for my sake. If you feel it right, I will 
give you up. It is like parting with my life to 
say this; but, if you feel it right, I must.” 

“Not give me up, Cyril—only wait till papa is 
more reconciled to his loss. This is not giving 
me up, darling,” she said, anxiously. 

“Tt is the beginning of the end,” he returned. 
“Tf I leave England now, I shall never see you 
again.” 

“ Would you wish not to see me again? Would 
you rather give me up entirely than keep me for a 
short time in hope ?” asked Stella, in a low voice. 

He caught her eagerly to his heart, and smoothed 
back the hair from her face. 

“My Love! my Love!” he said, with infinite 
tenderness, with loving reverence. “I would 
wait for you to the end of my life, if you would 





come to me then. Give you up, Stella? I give 
you up? Never, my darling, never. If we are 
separated, it is of your will, not mine. You are 
mine to the end of my life—my own, my love! 
I could never give you up; never cease to love 
you ; never possibly love another.” 

The storm had passed, and the sun had come 
out. That last tremendous outbreak had been 
the last expression of its fury. The rain-drops 
still glittered on the grass and trees, but the birds 
began to sing in the woods, the flowers raised 
their drooping heads, the butterflies and iridescent 
flies came out from their leafy shelters : the storm 
had passed indeed ; but outside this summer-house 
the plot of Mary lilies which Stella had planted 
with her own hands was a broken mass of tan- 
gled wreck, and the tender buds of all the deli- 
cate flewers were beaten into the ground, never 
to rise, never to bloom, never to gladden the air 
with their sweetness, nor to receive the sun’s 
rays into their fragrant hearts. 

“Come and see papa,” then said Stella, softly. 
“The storm has gone now. Come and talk to 
him.” 

“Tt is of no use,” said Cyril, sadly. “I under- 
stand him better than you do.” 

“Then you understand how sweet and noble 
he is,” said Stella, speaking from the force of old 
impressions and life-long training, and forget- 
ting for the instant that painful little passage at 
arms—presage of so much worse to come—which 
had taken place between them some days ago. 

Cyril turned away. Suffering had enlightened 
him on Mr. Branscombe’s real claim to the pos- 
session of those qualities for which his wife’s de- 
liberate devotion and his daughter’s simplicity of 
belief had given him credit. 

“T will go in and see him, of course,” he said, 
after a pause. “I would not like him to think 
that I had been here in secret, and was ashamed 
or afraid to face him.” 

“Oh, Cyril, how good you are!” cried Stella. 

She looked up into his face, enthusiasm, love, 
devotion, in her own. Her large dilated eyes 
were dark with tenderness; her sweet fresh lips 
were a little parted; her whole heart was throb- 
bing with passionate and high-strung admira- 
tion. For the instant she forgot that she had 
any cause for sorrow. She remembered only 
that she loved, and that her gladness lay in the 
grandeur of her beloved. 

Cyril could not answer her. Her enthusiasm 
was born of his heart-break, her praise came be- 
cause of his submission to the terms of his de- 
spair. He could not return for it even gratitude. 

“Good and great!” he echoed, bitterly. “My 
Stella, say rather how weak and miserable! One 
more kiss,” he then said, turning to her with less 
of the feverishness of love than the melancholy 
resignation of death. “I asked you to be my 
wife in this summer-house. Do you remember, 
Stella ?—I watched your window from it the first 
time I came down after we were engaged. Give 
me now our last parting kiss, perhaps the last 
we shall ever have—our very last on earth !” 

“No, not our last,” she said, with strange con- 
fidence, borne up, she knew not how, over the 
weakness and surging sorrow of the moment. 
“Our last for the immediate present; but we 
have a future, Cyril, and a glorious one. We 
have a future of true love, of mutual respect, and 
of happiness.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
A TWICE-TOLD TALE. 


Wuen the door had closed on George Brand, 
Natalie stood for a second or two uncertain, to 
coliect her bewildered thoughts. She heard his 
footsteps growing fainter and fainter; the world 
seemed to sway around her ; life itself to be slip- 
pingaway. Then suddenly she turned, and seized 
her mother by both her hands. 

“Child, child, what is the matter ?” the mother 
cried, terrified by the piteous eyes and white lips. 

“Ah, you could not have guessed!” the girl 
said, wildly. ‘“ You could not have guessed, from 
his manner, what he has told me, could you? He 
is not one to say much. He is not one to com- 
plain. But he is about to lose his life, mother— 
to lose his life! And it is I who have led him to 
this; it is I who have killed him!” 

“ Natalie!” the mother exclaimed, turning rath- 
er pale. ‘“ You don’t know what you are saying.” 

“But it is true. Do not you understand, mo- 
ther ?” the girl said, despairingly. ‘The Society 
has given him some duty to do—now, at once ; 
and it will cost him his life. Oh, do you think 
he complains ?—no, he is not one to complain. 
He says it is nothing; he has pledged himself; 
he will obey; and what is the value of his one 
single life? That is the way he talks, mother. 
And the parting between him and me—that is 
80 near, so near now—what is that, when there 
are thousands and thousands of such every time 
that war is declared? Iam to make light of it, 
mother; I am to think it is nothing at all—that 
he should be going away to die.” 

She had been talking quite wildly, almost in- 
coherently ; she had not observed that her mo- 
ther had grown paler than ever. Nor had she 
heard the half-murmured exclamation of the eld- 
er woman: 

“No, no—not the story twice told! He could 
not do that.” 

Then, with an unusual firmness and decision, 
she led her daughter to the easy-chair, and made 
her sit down. 

“ Natalie,” she said, in earnest and grave tones, 
without any excitement whatever, “you have told 








me your father was very much against your mar- 
rying Mr. Brand.” 

There was no answer. The girl sitting there 
could only think of that terrible thing facing her 
in the immediate future. 

“ Natalie,” said her mother, firmly. “I wish 
you to listen. You said your father was opposed 
to your marriage—that he would not hear of it. 
And you remember telling me how Mr. Brand 
had refused to hand over his property to the So- 
eiety? And you talked of going to America if 
Mr. Brand were sent. Natalie, this is your fa- 
ther’s doing.” 

She looked up quickly, not understanding. 
The elder woman flushed slightly, but continued 
in clear and even tones. 

“Perhaps I am wrong, Natalushka; perhaps 
I should not teach you to suspect your father. 
But that is how I see it: this is what I believe— 
that Mr. Brand, if what you say is true, is to be 
sacrificed, not in the interests of the Society, but 
because your father is determined to get him out 
of the way.” 

“Oh, mother, it is impossible! How could any 
one be so cruel !” 

“Tt would be strange if the story were to be 
twice told,” the mother said, absently. Then she 
took a stool beside her daughter, and sat down 
beside her, and took one of her hands in both 
hers. It was a reversal of their ordinary posi- 
tions. 

“Listen, Natalie; I am going to tell you a 
story,” she said, with a curious resignation and 
sadness in her voice. “I had thought it might 
be unnecessary to tell it to you; when Mr. Brand 
spoke of it, I said no. But you will judge for 
yourself ; and it will distract your mind for a lit- 
tle. You must think of a young girl something 
like yourself, Natalushka—not so handsome as 
you are, but a little pretty—and with many 
friends. Oh yes, many friends; for at that time 
the family were in very brilliant society, and had 
large estates—alas! the estates were soon all lost 
in politics; and all that remained to the family 
was their name and some tales of what they had 
done. Well, this young lady, amongst all her 
friends, had one or two sweethearts, as was nat- 
ural; for there was a great coming and going 
then, before the troubles broke out, and many 
visitors at the house. Only every one thought 
she ought to marry her cousin Konrad; for they 
had been brought up together; and this cousin 
Konrad was a good-looking young man, and ami- 
able, and her parents would have approved. 
Are you sure you are listening to my story, Nata- 
lushka ?” 

“Oh yes, mother,” she said, in a low voice. 
“T think I understand.” 

“Well,” continued the mother, with rather a 
sad smile, “ you know that a girl does not always 
choose the one whom her friends choose for her. 
Among the two or three sweethearts—that is, 
those who wished to be sweethearts, do you un- 
derstand, Natalushka ?—there was one who was 
more audacious, perhaps, more persistent, than 
the others; and then he was a man of great am- 
bition, and of strong political views; and the 
young lady I was telling you about, Natalushka, 
had been brought up in a political atmosphere, 
and had opinions also. She believed this man 
was capable of doing great things ; and her friends 
not objecting, she, after a few years of waiting, 
ont to the troubles of political matters, married 

im.” 

She was silent for a moment or two. 

“Yes, they were married,” she continued, with 
a sigh. “And for a time everything was hap- 
py, though the political affairs were so untow- 
ard, and cost much suffering and danger. The 
young wife only admired her husband’s deter- 
mined will, his audacity, his ambition after lead- 
ership and power. But in the midst of all this, 
as time went on, he began to grow jealous of the 
cousin Konrad; and Konrad, though he was a 
light-hearted young fellow, and meaning no harm 
whatever, resented being forbidden to see his 
cousin. He refused to cease visiting the house, 
though the young wife begged him to do so. He 
was very proud and self-willed, you must know, 
Natalushka. Well, the husband did not say 
much ; but he was morose; and once or twice he 
said to his wife, ‘It is not your fault that your 
cousin is impertinent; but let him take care.’ 
Then one day an old friend of the wife’s father 
came to her and said: ‘Do you know what has 
happened? You are not likely to see your cous- 
in Konrad again. The Russian General ——, 
whom we bribed with twenty-four thousand ru- 
bles to give us ten passports for crossing the 
frontier, now refuses to give them, and Konrad 
has been sent to kill him, as a warning to the 
others, He will be taken, and hanged.’ I forgot 
to tell you, Natalushka, that the girl I am speak- 
ing of was in all the secrets of the association 
which had been started. You are more fortu- 
nate; you know nothing.” 

The interest of the listener had now been thor- 
oughly aroused. She had turned toward her mo- 
ther, and had put her remaining hand over hers. 

“Well, this friend hinted something more. He 
hinted that it was the husband of this young wife 
who had sent Konrad on this mission; and that 
the means employed had not been quite fair.” 

“Mother! What do you mean!” Natalie said, 
breathlessly. 

“T am telling you a story that really happen- 
ed, Natalushka,” said the mother, calmly, and 
with the same pathetic touch in her voice. “Then 
the young wife, without consideration, so anxious 
was she to save the life of her cousin, went straight 
to the highest authorities of the association, and 
appealed to them. The influence of her family 
aided her. She was listened to: there was an 
examination; what the friend had hinted was 
found to be true; the commission was annulled ; 
Konrad was given his liberty.” 

“Yes! yes!” said Natalie, eagerly. 

“ But listen, Natalushka: I said I would tell 
you the whole story; it has been kept from you 





for many a year. When it was found that the 
husband had made use of the machinery of the 
association for his own ends—which, it appears, 
was a great crime in their eyes—he was degraded, 
and forbidden all hope of joining the Council, the 
ruling body. He was in a terrible rage, for he 
was mad with ambition. He drove the wife from 
his house—rather, he left the house himself—and 
he took away with him their only child, a little 
girl scarcely two years old ; and he threatened the 
mother with the most terrible penalties if ever 
again she should speak to her own child. Nata- 
lushka—do you understand me ?—do you wonder 
that my face is worn with grief? For sixteen 
years that mother, who loved her daughter better 
than anything in the world, was not permitted to 
speak to her—could only regard her from a dis- 
tance, and not tell her how she loved her.” 

The girl uttered a cry of compassion, and wound 
her arms round her mother’s neck. 

“Oh, the cruelty of it! the cruelty of it, mo- 
ther! But why did you not come to me? Do 
you think I would not have left everything to go 
with you—you, alone and suffering ?” 

For a time the mother could not answer, so 
deep were her sobs. 

“ Natalushka,” she said at length, in a broken 
voice, “no fear of any danger threatening myself 
would have kept me from you—be sure of that. 
But there was something else. My father had 
become compromised. The Austrians said it was 
assassination: it was not!” For a second some 
hot blood mounted to her cheeks. “TI say it was 
a fair duel; and your grandfather himself was 
nearly killed; but he escaped, and got into hiding 
among some faithful friends, poor people, who 
had known our family in better times. The gov- 
ernment did what they could to arrest him; he 
was expressly exempted from the amnesty—this 
old man, who was wounded, who was incapable 
of movement almost, whom every one expected 
to die from day to day; and a word would have 
betrayed him and destroyed him. Can you won- 
der, Natalushka, with that threat hanging over 
me—that menace that the moment I spoke to 
you meant that my father would be delivered to 
his enemies—that I said: No, not yet will I speak 
to my little daughter. I can not sacrifice my fa- 
ther’s life even to the affection of a mother. But 
soon, when I have given him such care and sol- 
ace as he has the right to demand from me, then 
I will set out to see my beautiful child ; not with 
Baskets of flowers, haunting the door-steps ; not 
with a little trinket to drop in her lap, and per- 
haps set her mind thinking; no, but with open 
arms and open heart, to see if she is not afraid 
to call me mother.” 

“Poor mother, how you must have suffered !” 
the girl murmured, holding her close to her bosom. 
“ But with your powerful friends—those to whom 
you appealed before—why did you not go to 
them, and get safety from the terrible threat 
hanging over you? Could not they protect him, 
~ grandfather, as they saved your cousin Kon- 
rad ?” 

“ Alas! child, your grandfather never belonged 
to the association: of what use was he to them— 
a sufferer expecting each day to be his last, and 
not daring to move beyond the door of the pea- 
sant’s cottage that sheltered him? Many a time 
he used to say to me: ‘ Natalie, go to your child. 
I am already dead ; what matters it whether they 
take me or not? You have watched the old tree 
fade leaf by leaf ; it is only the stump that cum- 
bers the ground. Go to your child; if they try to 
drag me from here, the first mile will be the end; 
and what better can one wish for?’ But no; I 
could not do that.” 

Natalie had been thinking deeply. She raised 
her head, and regarded her mother with a calm, 
strange look. 

“Mother,” she said, slowly, “I do not think I 
will ever enter my father’s house again.” 

The elder woman heard this declaration without 
either surprise or joy. She said, simply: 

“Do not judge rashly or harshly, Natalushka. 
Why have I refrained until now from telling you 
the story but that I thought it better—I thought 
you would be happier—if you continued to respect 
and love your father? Then consider what ex- 
cuses may be made for him—” 

“None!” the girl said, vehemently. “To keep 
you suffering for sixteen years, away from your 
only child, and with the knowledge that at any 
moment a word on his part might lead out your 
father to a cruel death—oh, mother, mother, you 
may ask me to forgive, but not to excuse !” 

“ Ambition—the desire for influence and lead- 
ership—is his very life,” the mother said, calmly. 
“ He cares more for that than for anything in the 
world—wife, child, anything, he would sacrifice 
to it. But now, child,” she said, with a concern- 
ed look, “can you understand why I have told 
you the story ?” 

Natalie looked up bewildered. For a time the 
interest of this story, intense as it had been to 
her, had distracted her mind from her own trou- 
bles, though all through she had been conscious 
of some impending gloom that seemed to darken 
the life around her. 

“Tt was not merely to tell you of my suffer- 
ings, Natalushka,” the mother said, at once gently 
and anxiously. “They are over. Iam happy to 
be beside you, if you are happy. But when a lit- 
tle time ago you told me of Mr. Brand being or- 
dered away to this duty, and of the fate likely to 
befall him, I said to myself,‘ Ah, no; surely it 
can not be the story told twice over. He would 
not dare to do that again.’” 

The girl turned deadly pale. 

“My child, that is why I asked you. Mr. 
Brand disappointed your father, I can see, about 
the money affair. Then, when he might have 
been got out of the way by being sent to Amer- 
ica, you make matters worse than ever by threat- 
ening to go with him.” 

The girl did not speak, but her eyes were ter- 
rified. 

“Natalie,” the mother said, gently, “have I 
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done wrong to put these suspicions into your 
mind? Have I done wrong to put you into an- 
tagonism with your father? My child, I can 
not see you suffer without revealing to you 
what I imagine may be the cause, even if it is 
impossible to fight against it, even if one can 
only shudder at the cruelty of which some are 
capable. We can pray God to give us resig- 
nation—” 

Natalie Lind was not listening at all. Her 
face was white, her lips firm, her eyes fixed. 

“Mother,” she said at length, in a low voice, 
and speaking as if she were weighing each word, 
“if you think the story is being told again, why 
should it not be carried out? You appealed, to 
save the life of one who loved you. And I—why 
may not I also?” 

“Oh, child! child !” the mother cried, in terror, 
laying hold of her arm. “Do not think of it! 
Anything but that! You do not know how ter- 
rible your father is when his anger is aroused : look 
at what I have suffered. Natalushka, I will not 
have you lead the life that I have led; you must 
not, you dare not, interfere.” 

The girl put her hand aside, and sprang to her 
feet. No longer was she white of face. The 
blood of the Berezolyis was in her cheeks; her 
eyes were dilated; her voice was proud and in- 
dignant. 

“ And I,” she said, “if this is true—if this is 
possible—oh, do you think I am going to see a 
brave man sent to his death, shamelessly, cruelly, 
and not do what I can to save him? It is not 
for you, mother, it is not for one who bears the 
name that you bear, to tell me to be afraid. 
What have I to fear? What I did fear was to 
live—with him dead. Now—” 

The mother had risen quickly to her feet also, 
and sought to hold her daughter’s hands. 

“For the sake of Heaven, Natalushka!” she 
pleaded. “ You are running into a terrible dan- 

on’? 
a? Dol care, mother? Do I look as if I cared?” 
she said, proudly. 

“ And for no purpose, Natalushka. You will 
only bring down on yourself the fury of your fa- 
ther; and he will make your life as miserable 
as he has made mine. And what can you do, 
child? What can you do but bring ruin on 
yourself? You are powerless. You have no 
influence with those in authority, as I at one 
time had. You do not know them: how can you 
reach them ?” 

“You forget, mother,” the girl said, triumphant- 
ly. “Was it not you yourself who asked me if I 
had ever heard of one Bartolotti? 

The mother uttered a slight cry of alarm. 

“No, no, Natalushka, I beg of you—” 

The girl took her mother in her arms and kiss- 
ed her. There was a strange joy in her face. 
The eyes were no longer haggard, but full of 
light and hope. 

“You dear mother,” she said, as she gently 
compelled her to be seated again, “that is the 
place for you. You will remain here, quiet, un- 
disturbed by any fears; no one shall molest you; 
and when you have quite recovered from all your 
sufferings, and when your courage has returned 
to you, then I will come back and tell you my 
story. It is story for story, is it not?” 

She rang the bell. 

“Pardon me, dear mother; there is no time 
to be lost. For once I return to my father’s 
house—yes, there is a card there that I must 
have—” 

“But afterward, child, where do you go?” 
the mother said, though she could scarcely find 
utterance. 

“Why, to Naples, mother. I am an expe- 
rienced traveller. I shall need no courier.” 

The blood had mounted into both cheek and 
forehead; her eyes were full of life and pride ; 
even at such a moment the anxious, frightened 
mother was forced to think she had never seen 
her daughter look so beautiful. 

The door opened. 

“ Madame, be so good as to tell Anneli that I 
am ready.” 

She turned to her mother. 

“Now, mother, it is good-by for I do not know 
how long.” 

“Oh no, it is not, child,” said the other, trem- 
bling, and yet smiling in spite of all her fears. 
“If you are going to travel, you must have a cou- 
rier. I will be your courier, Natalushka.” 

“You will come with me, mother ?” she cried, 
with a happy light leaping to her eyes. “Come, 
then! We will give courage to each other, you 
and I, shall we not? Ah, dear mother, you have 
told me your story only in time; but we wih go 
quickly now—you and I together.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
SOUTHWARD. 


AFTER so much violent emotion, the rapid and 
eager preparations for travel proved a useful dis- 
traction. There was no time to lose; and Natalie 
very speedily found that it was she herself who 
must undertake the duties of courier, her mother 
being far too anxious and alarmed. Once or 
twice, indeed, the girl, regarding the worn, sad 
face, almost repented of having accepted that 
impulsive offer, and would have proposed to start 
alone. But she knew that, left in solitude, the 
poor, distressed mother would only torture her- 
self with imaginary fears.. As for herself, she 
had no fear. Her heart was too full to have any 
room for fear. 

And yet her hand trembled a little as she sat 
down to write these two messages of farewell. 
The first ran thus : 


“My Farner,—To-day, for the first time, I 
have heard my mother’s story—from herself. I 
have looked into her eyes; I know she speaks 
the truth. You will not wonder, then, that I leave 
your house; that I go with her: there must be 

















some one to try to console her for all she has suf- 
fered ; and I am her daughter. I thank you for 
many years of kindness, and pray God to bless 
you. Nata.ig.” 


The next was easier to write: 


“ DeakEst,—My mother and I leave England 
to-night. Do not ask why we go, or why I have 
not sent for you to come and say good-by. We 
shall be away perhaps only a few days; in any 
case, you must not go until we return. Do not 
forget that I must see you again, Nara.is.” 


She felt happier when she had written these 
two notes. She rose from the table, and went 
over to her mother. 

“ Now, mother, tell me how much money you 
have,” she said, with a highly practical air. 
“What, have I startled you, poor little mother ? 
I believe your head is full of all kinds of strange 
forebodings ; and yet they used to say that the 
Berezolyis were all of them very courageous.” 

“Natalushka, you do not know what danger 
you are rushing into,” the mother said, absently. 

“T again ask you, mother, a simple question: 
how much money have you ?” 

“TI? I have thirty pounds or thereabouts, 
Natalie: that is my capital, as it were; but next 
month my cousins will send me—” 

“ Never mind about next month, mother dear. 
You must let me rob you of all your thirty pounds. 
And just to make sure, I will go and borrow ten 
pounds more from Madame Potecki. Madame is 
not so very poor; she has savings; she would 
give me every farthing if I asked her. And do 
you think, little mother, if we come back suc- 
cessful—do you think there will be a great dif- 
ficulty about paying back the loan to Madame 
Potecki ?” 

She was quite gay, to give her mother courage. 
And she refused to leave her alone, a prey to 
these gloomy forebodings. She carried her off 
with her in a cab to Curzon Street, and left her 
in the cab while she entered the house with An- 
neli. Anneli cried a little when she was receiv- 
ing her mistress’s last instructions. 

“Am I never to see you again, Fraulein ?” she 
sobbed. “Are you never coming back to the 
house any more ?” 

“Of course you will see me again, you foolish 
girl, even if I do not come back here. Now you 
will be careful, Anneli, to have the wine a little 
warmed before dinner; and see that your mas- 
ter’s slippers are in the study, by the fire; and 
the coffee—you must make the coffee yourself, 
Anneli—” 

“Oh yes, indeed, Fraulein, I will make the cof- 
fee,” said Anneli, with a fresh flowing of tears. 
“ But—but may not I go with you, Fraulein ?—if 
you are not coming back here any more, why may 
I not go with you? Iam not anxious for wages, 
Fraulein—I do not want any wages at all; but if 
you will take me with you—” 

“Now, do not be foolish, Anneli. Have you 
not a whole house to look after? There, take 
these keys. You will have to show that you can 
be a good house-mistress, and sensible, and not 
childish.” 

At the door she shook hands with the sobbing 
maid, and bade her a cheerful good-by. Then 
she got into the cab and drove away to Madame 
Potecki’s lodgings. Finally, by dexterous man- 
agement, she succeeded in getting her mother 
and herself to Charing Cross Station in time to 
catch the afternoon express to Dover. 

It is probable that, now the first excitement of 
setting out was over, and the two women-folk left 
to themselves in the solitude of a compartment, 
Natalie might have begun to reflect with some 
tremor of the heart on the very vagueness of the 
task she had undertaken. But she was not per- 
mitted to do so. The necessity of driving away 
her mother’s forebodings prevented her indulging 
in any of her own. She was forced to be care- 
less, cheerful, matter-of-fact. 

“ Natalushka,” the mother said, holding her 
daughter’s hand, “ you have been brought up in 
ignorance. You know only the romantic, the 
beautiful side of what is going on; you do not 
know what these men are ready to do—what has 
been done—to secure the success of their schemes. 
And for you, a girl, to interfere: it is madness, 
Natalushka. They will laugh at you, perhaps; 
perhaps it may be worse—they may resent your 
interference, and ask who has betrayed their 
secrets.” 

“Are they so very terrible, then ?” said the 
girl, with a smile, “when Lord Evelyn—ah, you 
do not know him yet, mother ; but he is as gentle 
as a woman—when he is their friend ; and when 
Mr. Brand is full of admiration for what they are 
doing; and when Calabressa — now, mother, is 
Calabressa likely to harm any one? And it was 
Calabressa himself who said to me, ‘Little daugh- 
ter, if ever you are in great trouble, go to Naples. 
You will find friends there.’ No, mother, it is no 
use your trying to frighten me. No; let us talk 
about something sensible. For example, which 
way is the wind ?” 

“ How can I tell, Natalushka ?” 

The girl laughed—rather a forced laugh, per- 
haps; she could not altogether shake off the con- 
sciousness of the peril that surrounded her lover. 

“Why, mother, you are a pretty courier! You 
are about to cross the Channel, and you do not 
know which way the wind is, or whether the sea 
is rough, or anything. Now I will tell you; it is 
I who am the courier. The wind is northeast; 
the sea was quite smooth yesterday evening. I 
think we shall have a comfortable passage. And 
do you know why I have brought you away by 
this train? Don’t you know that I shall get you 
down to Dover in time to give you something 
nice for dinner; then, if the sea is quite smooth, 
we go on board before the people come; then we 
cross over to Calais, and go to a hotel there ; then 
you get a good, long, sound sleep, you little mo- 
ther; and thenext day—that is, to-morrow—about 





noon, I think, we go easily on to Paris. What do 
you think of that, now ?” 

“Whatever you do will be right, Natalushka. 
You know I have never before had a daughter 
to look after me.” 

Natalie’s programme was fulfilled to the letter, 
and with good fortune. They dined in the ho- 
tel; had some tea; and then went down through 
the dark clear night to the packet. The sea was 
like a mill-pond; there was just sufficient motion 
of the water to make the reflections of the stars 
quiver in the dark. The two women sat togeth- 
er on deck, and as the steamer gradually took 
them away from the lights of the English coast, 
Natalie sang to her mother, in a low voice, some 
verses of an old Magyar song, which were scarce- 
ly audible amid the rush of water and the throb- 
bing of the paddles. 

Next day the long and tedious railway journey 
began ; and here again Natalie acted as the most 
indefatigable and accomplished of couriers. 

“How do you manage it, Natalushka?” said 
the mother, as she got into the coupé, to this tall 
and handsome young lady who was standing out- 
side, and on whom everybody seemed to wait. 
“You get everything you want, and without 
trouble.” 

“Tt is only practice, with a little patience,” she 
said, simply, as she opened her flask of white- 
rose scent and handed it up to her mother. 

Necessarily it was rail all the way for these 
two travellers. Not for them the joyous assem- 
bling on the Mediterranean shore, where Nice 
lies basking in the sun like a pink surf thrown 
up by the waves. Not for them the packing of 
the great carriage; and the swinging away of the 
four horses with their jingling bells; and the 
slow climbing of the Cornice, the road twisting 
up the face of the gray mountains, through per- 
petual lemon groves, with far below the ribbed 
blue sea. Not for them the leisurely trotting all 
day long through the luxuriant beauty of the Ri- 
viera—the sun hot on the ruddy cliffs of granite, 
and on the terraces of figs and vines and spread- 
ing palms; nor the rattling through the narrow 
streets of the old walled towns, with the scarlet- 
capped men and swarthy-visaged women shrink- 
ing into the doorways as the horses clatter by ; 
nor the quiet evenings in the hotel garden, with 
the moon rising over the murmuring sea, and the 
air sweet with the perfumes of the south. No. 
They climbed a mountain, it is true; but it was 
behind an engine: they beheld the Mont Cenis 
snows ; but it was from the window of a railway 
carriage. Then they passed through the black, 
resounding tunnel, with, after a time, its sudden 
glares of light; finally the world seemed to 
open around them: they looked down upon 
Italy. 

“Many a one has died for you—and been 
glad,” said the girl, almost to herself, as she 
gazed abroad on the great valleys, with here and 
there a peak crowned with a castle or a convent, 
with the vine-terraced hills showing now and 
again a few white dots of houses, and beyond and 
above all these the far blue mountains with their 
sharp line of snow. 

Then they descended and passed through the 
luxuriant yellow plains, the sunset blazing on the 
rows of willows and on the square farm-houses 
with their gaudy picture over the arched gate- 
way, while always in the background rose the 
dark masses of the mountains, solemn and dis- 
tant, beyond the golden glow of the fields. They 
reached Turin at dusk, both of them very tired. 

So far scarcely anything had been said about 
the object of their journey, though they could 
have talked in safety even in railway carriages, 
as they spoke to each other in Magyar. But 
Natalie refused to listen to any dissuading coun- 
sel; when her mother began, she would say, 
“ Dear little mother, will you have some white 
rose for your forehead and your fingers ?” 

From Turin they had to start again early in 
the morning. They had by this time grown 
quite accustomed to the plod, plodding of the 
train; it seemed almost one of the normal and 
necessary conditions of life. They went down by 
Genoa, Spezia, Pisa, Siena, and Rome, making 
the shortest possible pauses. 

One night the windows of a sitting-room in a 
hotel at the western end of Naples were opened ; 
and a young girl stepped out on to the high balcony, 
a light shaw] thrown over her head and shoulders. 
It was a beautiful night; the air sweet and still; 
the moonlight shining over the scarcely stirring 
waters of the bay. Before her rose the vast bulk 
of the Castello dell’ Ovo; a huge mass of black 
shadow against the silvery sea and the lambent sky; 
then far away throbbed the dull orange lights of 
the city; and beyond these again Vesuvius tow- 
ered into the clear darkness, with a line of sharp, 
intense crimson marking its summit. Through 
the perfect silence she could hear the sound of 
the oars of a boat, itself unseen; and over the 
whispering waters came some faint and distant 
refrain— “ Addio !—addio!” At length even 
these sounds ceased; and she was alone in the 
still, murmuring, beautiful night. 

She looked across to the great city. Who were 
her unknown friends there? What mighty pow- 
er was she about to invoke on the morrow? 
There was no need for her to consult the card 
that Calabressa had given her; again and again, 
in the night-time, when her mother lay asleep, 
she had studied it, and wondered whether it would 
prove the talisman the giver had called it. She 
looked at this great city beside the sea; and only 
knew that it was beautiful in the moonlight; she 
had no fear of anything that it contained. And 
then she*thought of another city, far away in the 
colder North; and she wondered if a certain win- 
dow were open there, overlooking the river and the 
gas lamps and the bridges ; and whether there was 
one there thinking of her. Could not the night- 
wind carry the speech and desire of her heart ?— 
“ Good-night, good-night.... Love knows no fear. 
...+ Not yet is our life forever broken for us.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





Handkerchief Case.—Venetian Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 68 


Tur case is made of a square pasteboard box, which 
is lined with white matelassé. A cushion of the same 
size, covered with red velvet, ornamented in Venetian 
embroidery, is fastened on the cover. For the top of 
the cushion two squares are cut, one of velvet and the 
other of écru linen, and the full outline of the design, 
of which a quarter is given by Fig. 2, is transferred to 
the linen, which has previously been gummed on pa- 
per. The material is cut away around the lines in the 
manner shown by Fig. 2, after which the linen applica- 
tion is gummed on the velvet. The parallel stitches 
on the linen are worked with fine silk, either pale pink 
or light blue, the connecting bars and the net-work on 
the velvet with gold thread, and the outlines are de- 
fined with gold cord sewn down with fine yellow silk. 
The velvet is bordered with gold-lace. The sides of 
the case are covered with a puff of velvet; a bias strip 
about four inches wide is shirred twice along each edge, 
and then attached to a strip of foundation wide and 
long enough to extend around the sides of the box; 
the lower edge is bound half an inch wide, and finished 
with cord; the joining of the upper edge with the top 
of the box is concealed under olive silk galloon, which 
is studded with tufts of blue silk, and from the lower 
edge of which hang tassels of blue and pink silk. 


Chair Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 68. 


Tne cover for the chair pillow is of black cloth, 
twenty inches long and seventeen inches wide, which 
is ornamented on the side toward the front with a 
velvet and satin application and embroidery. The a 
plication consists of a strip three inches and a half 
wide of old gold satin, which is cut in pointed tabs 
along each side, and fastened down on the cloth in 
button-hole stitch. A strip an inch in width of red 
velvet is gummed along the middle of the satin strip, 
fastened down at the edges with long button-hole 
stitches in yellowish-brown wound with yellow, and 
stretched with a cross seam in yellow silk. The satin 
tabs are embroidered in point Russe with red silk, as 
shown in Fig. 2. For the pendant to each tab, the 
chain stitch is worked with light brown, the dota in 
satin stitch with a darker shade of the same color, and 
the stem stitch with yellow. For the pendants between 
the tabs, the satin stitch is worked with yellow silk in 
two shades, and edged with stem stitch in red; the 
long chain stitches are of brown silk. Around the 
bottom of the pillow is a net-work of old gold silk 
cord, worked on a foundation of three stitches over a 
mesh an inch in circumference; tassels of green and 
yellow wool are attached at the bottom of the netting. 





ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE- 
WORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

No. IL. 

HE larger of the four show-rooms is entirely 

devoted to needle-work, and is partly sur- 
rounded by large glass show-cases containing fin- 
ished embroideries, curtains, table-covers, chair 
backs, and so on, as well as pieces of gorgeous or 
delicately tinted stuffs, satins, velvets, soft Indian 
silks, brocades, cloth of gold and silver in an in- 
finite variety of dyes, only the harsh aniline tints 
being objected to by real high art workers. Flat 
glass cases on counters contain skeins of silks 
and crewels judiciously massed, in order, Lady 
Gordon said, that the eyes of visitors might be 
unconsciously educated. Certainly the soft mod- 
ulations and contrasts were a revelation as to the 
beauty of mere color. Some of the most elabo- 
rate curtains were spread on frames, so that the 
workmanship and beauty of materials might be 
fully seen, but in all the color was almost the 
chief attraction ; one forgot all details in the ef- 
fect produced, and that, of course, should be the 
aim in decorative needle-work. One of these cur- 
tains was an elaborate example of their newest 
work—that with darned background. The de- 
sign is outlined only, and the background darned 
in regular lines from side to side, taking up and 
leaving about the same quantity of the material. 
On small tables, scattered here and there, were 
various small articles—handkerchief sachets, blot- 
ting-books, small boxes; one particularly good 
idea was a bellows, about eighteen inches long, 
with both sides covered in gold-embroidered plush. 
These are much used in artistic houses, and hang 
beside the chimney-piece. They cost about ten 
dollars, and are useful as well as ornament- 
al. Some delicately embroidered satin fans next 
attracted our notice ; these were in small sprays 
or vines, and cost from twelve to one hundred 
dollars mounted in ivory, mother-of-pearl, or tor- 
toise-shell. On one of the counters in the mid- 
dle of the room were bundles of work, with the 
pattern drawn and partly worked, and the ne- 
cessary crewels or silks to finish it. These are 
eagerly bought, as they are the only form, ex- 
cept finished work, in which the S. A. N. patterns 
can be had. They are all stamped with their 
monogram at the back, and it is stated that, as 
they are copyrighted, they must not be made use 
of for purposes of sale. Several three and four 
fold screens occupied one side of the room—one 
of dark green wood, with panels of satin of the 
same shade, embroidered with stalks of iris, sun- 
flower, tiger-lilies ; another of reddish-brown wood, 
having wooden panels one-third of the way up, 
was fitted with reddish-brown plush, and embroid- 
ered with white and gray-green flowers and leaves. 
A third fourfold presented four lovely female fig- 
ures to our view—Juno with her peacock, Minerva 
and the owl, Venus and two lovely turtle-doves, 
and Proserpine with grim Cerberus, each having 
typical flowers growing at her feet. The figures 
and raiment were in outline-work in pale brown, 
the birds and flowers solidly worked and colored 
in richest silks. The whole thing was a tour de 
force of delicate manipulation, though Mr. Burne- 
Jones inveighs against it as being false art—fig- 
ures not being properly adapted to needle-work. 
A fourth screen, in imitation of the Japanese, had 
an écru linen background, and was covered ir- 
regularly with white chrysanthemums, the plants 
straggling over all three panels of the screen. 
The effect was marred by one solitary group of 
deep red chrysanthemums in one corner ; several 
small bamboo screens of two folds, and only about 
three feet high, had panels of plush fitted into 
them, embroidered with varicolored irises and 
ixias. One table held a pile of small cloth, satin 
sheeting, and velvet table-covers, with embroid- 
ered borders; one of pale yellow primroses and 
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green leaves on olive green back- 
ground was the perfection of har- 
mony of color. Narcissus, tiger- 
lilies, daisies, and buttereups formed 
the motifs of as many other covers ; 
the coloring in all was particularly 
well adapted to the background. 
Pieces of crash or oatmeal linen 
about four feet long and two deep, 
intended to hang on the wall behind 
the wash-stand to prevent water 
spots on the wall-paper, were of 
innumerable designs, of which we 
only remember two—one with green 
stalks and purple and golden irises 
of natural size, seemingly growing 
up behind the stand, and the other 
brown rushes and golden pond-lilies 
floating in a pool of water, skillfully 
represented hy a few long sketchy 
stitches. We next came to a case 
containing specimens of elaborate 
appliqué-work, after old Italian de- 
signs —a work which is speedily 
done, and yet most effective for cur- 
tains and large pieces of work. Our 
maternal heart was next won by 
some lovely children’s aprons; one 
of tiny peacock’s eyes in silk, dotted 
over pale yellow satin sheeting, was 
especially lovely, and cost, if I re- 
member rightly, only five dollars. 
Lady Gordon says they send out 
hundreds of children’s dresses and 
aprons every year, and babies’ 
cloaks they particularly pride them- 
selves on. The dresses range in 
price from five to fifteen dollars, 
the aprons from two and a half to 
five, and the cloaks begin at twenty- 
one dollars, and go up as high as 
one’s purse will stretch. The same 
articles, commenced only, cost about 
half as much. When the Queen’s 
Drawing-rooms are held, the School 
is very busy, and last spring some 
exquisite work was sent out on 
court trains. A nice thing to pre- 
sent to an old lady would be one of 
the knitting pockets, like old-fash- 
ioned purses, with two rings ; these 
are powdered or sprinkled over 
with small flowers, and are about 
three feet long; one end holds the 
work, and the other the various balls 
of wool. Opera-cloak bags, about 
a yard long, are made of satin 
sheeting, embroidered with scatter- 
ed sprays of one kind of flower, and 
are used for holding the sortie de 
bal at dances or theatres, so as to 
keep the delicate fabrics from soil- 
ing, and to enable the owner to rec- 
ognize it among a number. They 
usually have the monogram and 
coat of arms on one side. One cap- 
ital idea for a sleigh-ride was a 
large bag, perhaps a yard in width, 
and about four feet in depth on one 
side and five on the other, made of 
serge or cloth, sprinkled with flow- 
ers, and lined with gray and white 
fur. The legs (and dress) are to 
be inserted in this, the longer side 
being underneath to sit upon, and 
on the top half a small far-lined 
muff is fastened, and embroidered 
to match. A more cozy and frost- 
defying thing could not be devised, 
though in case of a spill, there 
would be little chance of righting 
one’s self without help; it would, 
however, be a consolation to know 
that one’s legs were decently cover- 
ed if obliged to stand on one’s head 
in a snow-drift, and that more than 
outweighs the objection. These 
cost twenty-five dollars. Foot bags 
or muffs are made in the same 
style. One of the prettiest things 
we remember was a photograph 
frame of white silk, worked in 
raised flowers with delicately shaded 
silks; price nine dollars. In the 
same case were a blotting- book 
and an envelope and paper box 
(two articles always present on an 
English writing-table), worked in 
Persian embroidery on velvet ; they 
were perhaps as beautiful as any- 
thing in the room, and cost sixty- 
five dollars. We also noticed some 
coarsely but effectively embroidered 
bath blankets and slippers. 

From this room we entered a 
suite of three smaller rooms con- 
taining examples of needle-work as 
applied to the decoration of furni- 
ture, cabinets with inlaid panels, 
chairs and sofas with embroidered 
coverings, rich wall hangings, cur- 
tains and portiéres in their proper 
places, covered tables, book-cases 
with their non-contents hidden by 
silken curtains drawn before the 
place where the books ought to be. 
There were also beautiful specimens 
of cabinet-work, designed by their 
special cabinet-maker. One was a 
modern rendering of an old chim- 
ney-piece in oak, with projecting 
peaked hood resting on columns, 
and settles on each side of a deep- 
set tiled fire-place with brazen dogs. 
The settles were rather too near 
the fire for comfort, and the fire- 
place not quite deep enough, but 
the design and workmanship were 
thoroughly good. The price of 
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TIGER-LILY DESIGN FOR VALANCES, TABLE-CLOTHS, PORTIERES, CURTAINS, ETC.—CREWEL-WORK OR 
APPLICATION.—From tue Sovru Kensineton Roya Scuoo. or Ant Nerpie-Work. 











“the entire,” as English upholster- 
ers say, was four hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. A round brass 
umbrella stand, solid and plain, 
was marked ten dollars, and we 
solemnly vowed then and there to 
return for it when we next could 
Scrape together the necessary sum. 
A dark oak sideboard next tempt- 
ed us sorely. It had rounded ends, 
and these weve shelved, and had 
flesh-colored curtains of soft Indian 
silk to draw around them. The 
centre had the usual doors, inclos- 
ing shelves, etc., but at the back, 
instead of the mirror that is custom- 
ary, was a brass rod supported by 
upright brass rods at either end, 
and hung with similar flesh silk 
curtains about a foot deep. These 
were slightly embroidered in a dark- 
er shade. A writing-table in light 
polished wood, with side drawers 
reaching down to within a foot of 
the ground, and ending in two slen- 
der legs on each side, was slightly 
curved inward at the sides, so that 
it was narrower ‘below than above. 
This was a relief from the usual 
square shape, though it did look 
like a sarcophagus, as one of our 
party remarked, 





TIGER-LILY DESIGN. 


HE effective tiger-lily border, 

which we print herewith, is 
one of the designs coming to us 
from the South Kensington Art 
Needle-work School. It is intend- 
ed for valances, table-cloth borders, 
or anything requiring a long hori- 
zontal strip. As a band for eur- 
tains or portiéres, it is especially 
suitable, and, done in natural size, 
is very striking. As is readily seen, 
it is a conventional tiger-lily—that 
is, drawn to give the general effect 
of the flower, without being an ex- 
act copy. Hence it is entirely per- 
missible to work the pattern in oth- 
er than the colors of nature. 

The pattern is adapted both to 
crewel-work and to appliqué, and 
the choice of style should be deter- 
mined by appropriateness to the 
article it is to decorate. 

Let it be supposed, for instance, 
that a portiére is to be wrought in 
applied-work. © The body of the cur- 
tain is of dark brown cloth or flan- 
nel; the strip on which the em- 
broidery goes is dull gold, finished 
at the edges with a band of plush 
of a dark, dull, yellowish-red, the 
lower plush band being twice the 
width of the upper one. The plush 
bands are caught down with fancy 
stitches with gold-colored silk.- The 
design is done in velvet or plush, 
the leaves in two shades of olive 
brown, lighter than the body of the 
drapery, and the cup of the flower 
in a peculiar shade of yellowish- 
red, paler than the plush bands, 
and in hue something between Pom- 
peiian red and preserved - quince 
color. The stamens and spots on 
the petals are to be worked in black 
embroidery silk, and the veins in 
the leaves in yellow. The edges 
of the leaves and flowers must, of 
course, be worked down in some kind 
of what is known as couching— 
that is, cord, twists of silk, or gold 
thread, laid over the raw edge of 
the figure. Couching outlines are 
made of thick strands of double 
crewel, double strands of filoselle, 
cord, and sometimes even of ribbon. 
They are laid exactly over the edge 
of the applied leaf or blossom, and 
are sewed down by single stitches 
crossing them at regular intervals, 
either at right angles or diagonal- 
ly, according to the fancy of the 
worker. 

The South Kensington School al- 
lows great latitude in appliqué, 
when done by experienced persons. 
It sometimes touches up high lights 
with a brush and paint, introduces 
both crewel and silk embroidery, 
and takes a good many skilled lib- 
erties, just as great writers permit 
themselves to coin new words. to 
express their meaning, when un- 
practiced writers would not be able 
to do the same thing with good re- 
sults. Thus, although appliqué- 
work may be greatly varied, it is 
only safe for artistic experience to 
venture far from the beaten path. 

The tiger-lily worked in crewel em- 
broidery—which has already been 
fully described—about half the size 
of nature, is a beautiful border for 
a table-cloth, either between bands 
of plush or without them. Olive 
green leaves, rose red petals with 
yellow coronas, and black spots and 
stamens, are a beautiful combina- 
tion on a dark green or very deep 
red ground; but no combination is 
more decorative than the colors of 
nature on any ground that will bear 
the peculiar though superb red-yel- 
low of the growing tiger-lily. 
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Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 68. 

Tur handkerchief Fig. 1, which is of fine batiste, 
measures fifteen inches square, and is trimmed with 
lace two inches in width. ete 

The handkerchief Fig. 2, of fine linen cambric, six- 
teen inches square, is trimmed with an insertion of net, 
darned, as shown in the illustration, with fine linen 
floss. The cambric is cut away underneath the net. 


Border.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 68. 
Tums border is worked on canvas in cross stitch with 
wools of the colors given in the description of sym- 
bols, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Louise M.—Use the plain blue for a full round skirt, 
and make a double-breasted coat-basque and apron of 
the brocade. A small bonnet of blue plush, or else a 
dark blue poke or a flaring round hat of beaver, with 
one long ostrich feather for trimming, will be appro- 
priate with it. 

Mas. H. L. F.—A dark green or black cloth suit 
would be nice for church and country visits. Trim it 
with plush or with fur, and after making a round 
waist, round skirt, and apron, have a coat of the same, 
well lined, for the street. The turban and cloak you 
suggest for your little girl will be all right. 

Exsite V.—The family of your betrothed should open 
the correspondence with you, after which you may 
properly accept their invitation. All overtures must 
come from the gentleman’s relatives. 

Mrs. J. C. R.—You will find the address in our ad- 
vertising columns. 

M. H. B.—The Bazar Book of Decorum, published by 
Harper & Brothers, will furnish you with useful hints 
on social etiquette. 

A. C. H.—** Dear Madam” is a correct form of address 
to a lady, whether married or single. 

Peant.—Correspondents must wait their turn, and 
need never expect an answer in the next number. If 
you wish to call on several friends separately at a ho- 
tel, you can easily do so by sending cards to one after 
another, or by calling at separate times. A lady of 
course takes leave of a guest in the drawing-room, 
where she also receives her guests on giving a lunch- 
eon party, they being shown thither by the servant. 
You will find full instructions, which we can not re- 
peat, concerning luncheon and dinner giving in Har- 
per'’s Bazar Nos. 21 and 26, Vol. X., and No. 19, Vol. 
XIL. 

L. E. L.—Dark green or else seal brown cloth will be 
handsome for your suit, trimmed with plush of the 
same shade. Make it with a basque and a full round 
skirt with an apron front. Border the skirt and apron 
with plush; then have a plush collar, cuffs, and square 
pockets on the basque. A half-long coat of the cloth, 
trimmed with plush, is more used with such suits than 
a mantle is. Polonaises are still worn, but you should 
have a basque and side panels of brocade for remod- 
elling your black silk, and you will find they do not 
add to your size. Guipure lace is little used this win- 
ter. 

E. E.—Make the blue wool dress by directions just 
given “L. E.L.” For the cloak, use the pattern of the 
McGregor Mantle, or else of the Inverness Cloak, illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XII. 

Mus. J. R. C.—Any of the fancy stores that advertise 
in the Bazar will furnish you designs for braiding. 

Mas. D. C. F.—The light side of your fabric is the 
right side. As it is figured, it will look best trimmed 
with borders of plain goods, such as dark brown vel- 
vet or satin. Passementerie is not suitable for it. 

Enqvuiner.—Your wine-colored silk will look best 
made up with camel’s-hair of the same shade, trimmed 
with plush or with velvet. There is no contrasting 
color except coachmen’s drab that will look well with 
this shade of red. 

Cc. D.—Wear grayish lavender gloves in the evening 
with light mourning. Wear black kid gloves with 
your black suit. 

Anxiovs Morarr.—Montague curls are short thick 
locks of the front hair, each laid in a curve on the 
forehead, and held there by a little bandoline, or else 
by an invisible net. 

A. B.—A book, a cigarette case, an ash-receiver, a 
card case, a scarf pin, a piece of embroidery or an 
etching, a rack for books, a canvas cover for protect- 
ing books, a match-safe for the pocket, English crystal 
bottles for cologne, a watch stand of gray porcelain, a 
seal for the chain, or any small piece of bric-d-brac, 
would be suitable for a gift to a gentleman. 

Baokwoops Apmirer.—Make your dress with a short 
basque, apron over-skirt, and round skirt, trimmed with 
rows of machine-stitching. Have a double-breasted 
coat for a wrap, and trim with plush or velvet cuffs, 
collar, and pockets. If you like the pattern of the 
Habit Suit, it would look well made of your goods 
combined with velvet. 

Gannet.—Have a skirt of garnet silk or else of satin 
de Lyon, trimmed with a band of the velvet. 

Arrernoon Tra.—Handsome short costumes are 
suitable for afternoon teas, though you may go in full 
dress if you choose. Gentlemen wear semi-dress suits, 
such as are worn at day weddings or other day recep- 
tions. 

B. E. L.—The peasant style, with round waist, elbow 
sleeves, and full skirt, with side sashes and apron, will 
be pretty for a young girl's white bunting dress. Trim 
it with white shirred Surah around the neck, on the 
front, and on the sleeves. Button the waist behind if 
you like. The piqué should be made with the box- 
pleated waists now used for Cheviot suits, with two 
large box pleats behind, and two in the front, which is 
double-breasted. Then wear with a belt, and have a 
wide embroidered collar and cuffs, a round apron over- 
skirt, or else with an apron pointed on the left side. 
The lower skirt should be kilt-pleated. 

Basy.—Girls of sixteen wear their front hair in Mon- 
tague curls, or else in a bang; then comb all the rest 
low on the neck, braid it in a plait of three tresses, 
and cross it back and forth to make long narrow rows 
—not round in a coil or in a knot. 

Ava.—Yonu will find the address you want in our ad- 
vertising columns, We do not publish addresses here. 

Miss M. C.—You will find directions for Holbein- 
work in Harper's Bazar Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. IX. 

Ox_p Sunsormen.—For simple lingerie with plain 
dresses, ladies wear linen collars or else small mull 
fichus. The linen collars most worn retain the pop- 
ular shape, with straight standing back and turned- 
over points in front, and are worn to roll over very 
low in front. There are also some Byron linen collars 
worn by very young ladies with very fair complexion. 
White mul! bows are worn, but no colored ones. Read 
further hints about lingerie in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. XTV. Mull fichus made double 
and three-cornered, with a small gore let in at the 
back, are needle-worked on the edges, or finished with 
lace or hem-stitching for simple dresses. 





CONDEMNED. 
(From The New York Times.) 

Wirnin the past two years, a bitter contro- 
versy has been waged between manufacturers, on 
account of the use of alum as a cheap substitute 
for Cream of Tartar, by many manufacturers of 
baking powders. The handsome profits yielded 
by using the substitute have induced dealers as 
well as manufacturers to push them into the 
hands of consumers, sometimes under definite 
brands, frequently by weighing out in bulk with- 
out any distinguishing name. 

Are such powders wholesome? The Royal 
Baking Powder Co., who make a Cream of Tartar 
baking powder, declared that they are injurious 
to the public health, while others who make alum 
powders claim that they are not. The whole 
matter as to the effects of these alum powders, 
has finally been brought into the courts, and the 
case was tried in the Superior Court of New York 
City before Chief -Justice Sedgwick, reported 
substantially as follows in the “N.Y. Sun.” 

CONCLUSION OF A LITTLE TROUBLE BETWEEN A 

CHEMIST AND AN EDITOR. 

The suit of Dr. Henry A. Mott against Jabez 
Burns, has brought to light the fact that this coun- 
try produces at least forty-two different kinds of 
baking powders. Neither Burns nor Mott has 
been found guilty of making the baking powders, 
but Burns, who is the editor of a periodical called 
the Spice Mill has been severely mulcted for libel 
in his efforts to make his paper spicy. Dr. Mott, 
it appears, is a chemist, and at one time was em- 
ployed by the United States Government to ana- 
lyze different specimens of baking powder which 
had been recommended for adoption to the Indian 
Bureau. Dr. Mott reported in favor of the cream 
of tartar baking powders for the Indians, and 
against the alum baking powders. The chemist 
analyzed forty-two kinds of baking powder, 

The jury were out about half an hour. Then 
they came in with a verdict awarding Dr. Mott 
$8000, to which the Court made an additional 
allowance of $150. 

As the public have a large interest in the whole- 
someness of whatever it is called upon to use as 
food, the following extracts are introduced from 
the testimony of some of the prominent men as 
to the injurious effects of alum powders. 

Dr. Mort. 

Q. Were you employed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment ? 

A. I was, sir; was employed as chemist, to 
analyze all the articles of food; to express an 
opinion as to the analysis of their healthfulness 
and purity. 

Q. Please tell the jury the Baking Powders 
that you examined while in the employ of the 
Government ? 

A. It would be difficult to remember them all ; 
I could refer to my books; I examined twenty- 
eight powders; was given sixteen at first. 

Q. Please state in which powders you found 
alum ? 

A. I found alum in Dooley’s, “ Patapsco,” 
“Charm,” “Vienna,” “ Orient,” ‘“ Amazon,” 
“Lake Side,” “Twin Sisters,” “Superlative,” 
“King,” “White Lily,’ “Monarch,” “One 
Spoon,” “ Regal,” “Imperial,” “ Honest,” “ Eco- 
nomical,” “Excelsior,” “Chartres,” “Grant,” 
“Giant,” and the ‘* Queen.” ; 

Q. Now, these powders mentioned in your com- 
munication in the Scientific American— Doo- 
ley’s,” “Standard,” ‘“ Patapsco,” ‘“ Charm”— 
Baking Powder manufactured by C. E. Andrews, 
of Milwaukee, you stated you found alum; if you 
will please name the respective powder that you 
have examined—was it potash or ammonia alum, 
you found ? 

A. In the “Patapsco,” “Charm,” and in the 
Andrews, it was ammonia alum. 

Q. What is the gas usually furnished by bak- 
ing powders ? 

A. The object of baking powders is to furnish 
carbonic acid gas. 

Q. Will you state to me again what other gas 
beside carbonic acid gas, is proper to be evolved 
from a baking powder ? 

A. A limited amount of ammonia gas. 

Q. I notice in your article that you say starch 
is a proper ingredient to put in a baking powder ? 

A. Starch is a proper ingredient to prevent the 
decomposition of baking powders. 

Q. Recurring to the question that has been 
asked you upon this suit—the result of these 
examinations which you have made—is it your 
opinion that alum in these various compounds, in 
Baking Powders such as you have examined, is 
injurious ? 

A. It is my opinion, based upon actual experi- 
ments on living animals. 


Cuartes F, Cuanpier, being duly sworn, testi- 
fied as follows : 

Q. Dr. Chandler, you reside in the City of New 
York ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Your business is that of a chemist ? 

A. It is. 

Q. You are and have been Professor of Chem- 
istry in several colleges ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Please state how long that employment of 
yourself has been, and with what colleges you 
are now connected ? 

A. I am at present Professor of Chemistry in 
the Academic Department of Columbia College ; 
the School of Mines, Columbia College ; the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
the New York College of Pharmacy. 

Q. You are President, also, of the Board of 
Health, are you not ? 

A. Iam. 

Q. In your various employments, have you had 
frequent occasion to examine the question of the 
wholesomeness of food, and the beneficial or in- 
jurious effects of its ingredients ? 

A. I have. 





Q. I will ask you in regard to the use of alum 
with soda, in a baking powder, whether or not it 
is neutralized—is there any injurious constituent 
of alum left ? 

A. There is an injurious constituent left after 
the mixture of alum and bicarbonate of soda. 

Q. Without using any nicety of chemical terms, 
what is your opinion about the use of alum in 
a baking powder, in combination with bicar- 
bonate soda and other ingredients, for raising 
bread—whether injurious or not ? 

A. Ithinkit is dangerous to the digestive organs, 
and liable to produce serious disturbance of the liv- 
er of the individual making use of such powders. 


Henry Morton, President of “Stevens Insti- 
tute,” called in behalf of the plaintiff, being 
duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Q. You are President of Stevens Institute ? 

A. I am. 

Q. And have for many years been a chemist ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Have you had occasion to examine the sub- 
stances which are used in the composition of 
Baking Powders ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Did you, some time ago, examine a sample 
of Dooley’s Baking Powder? 

A. I did. 

Q. Is that it, sir? [handing can]. 

A. Yes, sir; that is it. 

Q. Well, what kind of alum did it contain ? 

A. It contained potash alum. 

Q. Did you make any extract of that alum, to 
show the kind ? 

A. I did; I extracted a large quantity of it as 
potash alum, and it is in that bottle which I have 
now here [showing bottle]; that is potash alum 
which came out of the alum Baking Powder that 
was in that can. 

Q. Now, sir, have you made any experiment in 
the bread made from Baking Powder, to see 
whether there was any soluble alumina in the 
bread itself ? 

A.I have; I took a portion of this powder 
and mixed it with flour in the directed propor- 
tions, and baked a small loaf with it; then I 
soaked this loaf—the interior part of it—in cold 
water, and made an extract, in which I readily 
detected, by the usual tests, alum—that is alum- 
ina in a soluble condition. 

Q. Does any Baking Powder in which any al- 
umina salts enter, contain alumina, in your opin- 
ion, which can be absorbed in the process of 
digestion—are not such objectionable ? 

A. Very decidedly objectionable, in my opinion. 

Q. Why do you say—from what system of 
reasoning do you make it out—that because 
alum is injurious, alumina is injurious ? 

A. Because the injurious effects of alumina, 
when it gets into the stomach and reacts on the 
organs, are the same; this hydrate of alumina 
meets in the stomach the gastric juices, and re- 
acts with them the same as alum would; it 
forms, in fact, a kind of alum in the stomach 
with those acids, and whatever alum would do, 
it would do. 


Dr. Samvet W. Jounson, Professor of Chem- 
istry, in the Scientific School, Yale College, 
being duly sworn, testified as follows : 

Q. You have had much to do in the examina- 
tion of substances that enter into food, and the 
adulteration of food ? 

A. More or less ; yes, sir. 

Q. After the use of alum with soda, in a bak- 
ing powder, in your opinion, is there any injuri- 
ous substance left ? 

A. In my opinion, there is an injurious sub- 
stance left. 

Q. What, sir, two years ago, was the prevailing 
opinion among scientific men, as to the effect of 
the use of alum in Baking Powders ? 

A. As far as my acquaintance with scientific 
men is concerned, my personal opinion is derived 
from my investigation and from reading; I 
should think the opinion was that alum, or any 
compound of alumina, would be decidedly inju- 
rious. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that any baking 
powder in which there are aluminous salts, or any 
resultant from alum which could be absorbed in 
digestion, is objectionable and injurious ? 

A. Extremely so. 


Prof. Josspo H. Raymonp called, sworn and 

testified as follows: 

Q. Would you be good enough to state your 
profession ? 

A. I am a physician, sir, and a Professor of 
Physiology. 

Q. You also were, and have been for some 
time, Sanitary Superintendent in Brooklyn — is 
not that so? 

A. I have, sir. 

Q. Now, sir, I will ask you your opinion, from 
this experience, whether the use of alum with 
soda, in a baking powder, is injurious or not, in 
its physiological effects ? 

A. I consider it to be dangerous. 

Q. You examined this question for the Board of 
Health in Brooklyn, some years ago, did you not ? 

A. Two years ago, sir, in December. 


By the Court: 

Q. What was the result of your investigation 
as to the use of alum in Baking Powder. 

A. The result of my investigation at that time, 
was this: that the changes which took place be- 
tween the time that alum baking powder was 
put in the bread, and the time the bread was 
eaten, the chemical changes were so little under- 
stood by chemists, that as a physician and physi- 
ologist, I considered it a dangerous experiment. 


Dr. Mott, the Government chemist, in his re- 
view of the subject in the Scientific American, 
makes special mention of having analyzed the 
Royal Baking Powder, and found it composed of 
pure and wholesome materials. He also advises 


the public to avoid purchasing baking powders 





as sold loose or in bulk, as he found by analyses 
of many samples that the worst adulterations 
are practised in this form. The label and trade 
mark of a well known and responsible manufac- 
turer, he adds, is the best protection the public 
can have.—[Adv.]} 





Rixer’s Cream or Roses cannot be excelled, 
nor is it equalled, by any other preparation, either 
in purity, softness, or beauty of effect. One 
trial will convince the most sceptical of this fact. 
It is warranted free from lead, arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, bismuth, chalk, magnesia, or anything 
harsh or injurious, It may be obtained at the 
reasonable price of 50 cents per bottle. Ww. B. 
Riker & Son, Druggists, 353 Sixth Avenue, New 
York, Sole Manufacturers.—[ Com.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN INDIGESTION AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 
I have used the Acid Phosphate in my own family 


in case of indigestion and general debility, with entire- 
ly satisfactory results, 8. H. Moors, M.D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. —[(Com.] 





“ Praortiog makes perfect.” Practice with Hanford’s 
None Such a ‘owder and you will attain perfec- 
tion in baking. The None Such invites investigation 
= courts an ati from the ablest of chemists. 
—[(Com.) 








Copyine Wattle the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of al) sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which yo | save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifi 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 

‘ivil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
. bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1** Classe 
e la Faculté de Pari 


d 8, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


8 8 3 od oS 


SotoBrALL DEALERS TwRoucHour Iue WOALD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


Wood Mantels: 


Louis XVI., First Empire, Renai a 
Anglo-Japanese, Queen Anne, &c., in Mahogany, Eb- 
ony, Amaranth, English Oak, &c. 

T. B. STEWART & CO 
75 West 2p Sr., 





New Yorx. 


AVE MONE 


by sendingfor our new F ASHIUN ove! 
con! = 280 [liustra 





com 
Price of our 


Carls, Street and Ww sindow 
and Stage . 

Sr. Benutfhul and wecaneta 9 bors 

in — Front Coifures. The t 





jailed b 
Street, N. Y¥. City. Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of 





BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


Wo. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 


THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only es 

remedy for removing radically and permanently 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


EAD the new book The Canary—mating, breeding 
t, di &c. Handsomely bou! 

















care, ’ 
and illustrated. Sold everywhere. 5c. ; by 8c. 
Sueur Grave. Paver Co., Pub's, 682 Hudson St., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0.0. GUNTHER SONS, 


FURS, 

Seal-Skin Sacques ald Dolmans, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 

Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars, 


GENTS’ FUR COLLARS AND GLOVES, 
FUR ROBES, 


At Largely Reduced Prices, 























184 FIFTH AVENUE. 





Mrs. THOMPSON’S 


Celebrated Patent 


2,“ WAVE.” 


3) The unparalleled success of 

this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE W1IG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MURS. 
Cc. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 

















For 1851 is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, ONE Colors 
ed Flower Plate, and 600 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and direc- 
tions for growing. Only 10 cents. In English or Ger- 
man. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Fior- 
at. Gutpe will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Pilates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in paper 
covers; $1 00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Ilustrat Monthly Magazine—32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1 25a year; Five Copies for $5 00. Spec- 
imen Numbers sent for 10 cts. ; 3 trial copies for 25 cts. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
(f CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 
A PERFECT CORSET 
secured at last. 

The only Corset recommended 
by the best Physicians as 
Not Injurious to the Wearer 

Pronounced by all ladies who 
have worn it, to be the best fit- 
YS ting, most graceful and com- 
- & fortable corset ever worn. For 
¢, cos rok sale by CHICAGO CORSET 

been Sis CO., 250 Monroe st., Cc chien: 
$ Ill. ‘Price by mail $1.7 addy 

ARRANTED 


canvassing agents wanted in 
MONEY REFUNDED aj! parts of the U 


EMBROIDERY AND WORSTED 
CROSS - STITCH PATTERNS. 








A book, containing nearly one hundred Patterns for 
Worsted W ork, Toilet Sets, &c., including Patterns of 
Flowers, Birds, Animals, Borders, Corne rs, Pansies, 
Roses, Dog, Cats, Rose-buds, Rabbit, Ship, House, 
25 cents each. 
. INGALLS, Box H, Lynn, Mass. 


Comic Designs, Alphabets, &c. 
Send stamps. J.F. 





wee Your Beauty is marred 

a by those ugly distigure-Be. 
nents. Moles, Warts 
and allotherexcresences & 
upon the face, neek or 
hands. We guaraotee 
& positive cure without Se 
pain, leaving the mov al 
Delicate Complexion We 
without a mark or ae: 
[pevore. } oo Post Paid with full instruction (aFTER.] 
for®i. MOLE SPECIFIC CO., Le Roy. Genesee Co., N.Y. 


SEND POR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 





















LEGANT Holiday Present. 48 page Gilt bound Flor- 
al Autograph Album. Contains Birds,Scrollis, Ferns, 
&c.,15c.,postpaid (stamps taken),47 select quotations & 
a 32 col. story paper free with each album. Agts. want- 
ed. Addr’s American Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


$30 to $10003, 2 to 32 Stops. 


0 R G AN Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 


momen | aniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
ERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS. Just ont, 


avery large Assortment of New Patterns. Send for 
Circulars. A. BE RN ARD, De signer, 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


5 CHROMOS, name in new type, 10e. by mail, 
40 Agts.Samples,10c. U.S.Carp Co., Northford,Ct. 


50 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10¢. 
Name in fancy type. Conn. C Rv Co., Northford, Ct. 


50 ‘All Gold, Chromo, ‘ana ‘Lit’ g Cards (no 2 alike), 
vo Name On,10c. Criwron Bros. , Clintonville, Ct. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatiert & Co.,Portland,Maine. 



















KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


Great Clearing Sale 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


FOR THE NEXT 10 DAYS, 


IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM for SPRING GOODS, 
WHICH WE INTEND to LAY IN IMMEDIATELY. 


LARGE STOCK OF 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, CORSETS, 
UNDERWEAR, SUSPENDERS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, SKIRTS, 
DRESS GOODS, SUITS, 
CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 


ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TABLE AND 
PIANO COVERS, NAPKINS, DOYLIES, MATS, 
RUGS, BLANKETS, CARPETS, &c., &c. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th & 28th Sts., N N. -¥. 


1881. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........ses0+ 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 


A OOMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrver’s MaGazine..... 

Harrrr’s WEKKLY....... One Year........... $10 00 
Hanrer’s Bazak......... 

Harper’s Magazine. 
Harper’s WEEKLY.. 
Harrer’s MAaGazine 
Harper's Bazak......... 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... \ 
Haxgrer’s Bazar......... 








Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrxr & Brorurrs. 





t@- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
BUIST’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


— bey of = own 
Bot for the 





Mer never fail to p the fines bles, and 


are planted fn all T.- 7 of the ra A gt Saneand 
period of more than half a century, have roche But’ 


BUIST’S CARDEN MANUAL for isst 
ga pages o — Oona ), mailed | apd 8c. stamp. 
I ‘urrent for 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, Philadelphia, Pa. 








i881 JONES 1840 


WINTER NOVELTIES. 
35 Complete Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. ov 5 Cs sILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. O° O CHINA. 


JONES *, 


x 





Eighth ae _, Biehth ‘ecee 


Nineteenth Street. "'Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 





SHOES. 0 O LACES. 
carpets. 73 O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY OD co” sHostERY. 
FURNITURE. O Aa” MILLINERY. 
DOM ESTICS, a, Gents’ FornisHino Q’ps. 





Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES ina isa'ss JONES 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& Co. have just opened several 
cases of DRESS GOODS for 
Winter and Early Spring wear. 
These new fabrics present Che- 
viot effects and are worthy of 
an early examination. 

The entire stock of Camels’ 
Hair has been marked at from 
$1 50 to $1 75 and with the 
Cheviots may be found at the 
counter facing the Eleventh 
Street side of the Store. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 





LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &e. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, No. 5 Beekman St., N. 
with your liber- 


YOU SURPRISE M al offer! Nev- 


ertheless we will send you a “ gem of an autograph 
album ” of 40 pages and a book of 300 choice selec- 
tions, all for 7 three-cent stamps. Address 


BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 














5 Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c.C. ante, 
with name, in Case 10c. F.W. Austin, Fair Haven, Ct. 


i Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


5 New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. 





1 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tru & Co. , Augusta, Maine, 


5 Fancy Cards, Gold and Silver Chromos, Birds, Roses, 
Motos, &e. »with name 10c. J. B. Husted, »Nassau, N. ee 











Hy i 0 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
ql New Styles Pe rfamed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet, Jap- 
} anese Cards,name on 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 





PREPARED T TO 0 APPLY TO 


Silks, 8 Satine, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 


By simply moistening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron. 
Patented November 12th, 1878, 


s) MINERAL DECALCOMANIE 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, &c., &c. 


PALM & FECHTELER { oy "2'2"4%;,.} NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


50c. and $1 00 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will be sent on receipt of amount. 








$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. : 
Trial Tri a4 months, 35c. 
With chromo. 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ulustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics, 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. ¢, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 





om 8c. for r Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” ApDamMs & BisHop, 46 Beekman S: 


St., N.Y. 














HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. TIlios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Soutir- 
mawn, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” “ My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes 
by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, A. H. 
Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brag rach- Bey, P. Asc he rson, 
M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. Calvert, 
and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With Maps, Plans, and about 
1800 — Imperial 8vo, Iiluminated Cloth, 
$12 06 

IL. 


PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. HaAMILTon G1uson. Superbly Illustra- 
ted. ato. Illaminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

IIL. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from ne U npublished 
Journals and Correspondence. By Dr. W. G. Biarxie. 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo, Cloth, A SO. 

IV. 

THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, 
for Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D, Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. = 

KINGLAKE’'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
= Crimea. By ALexanper Wituiam Kineiaxke, 

Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

VI. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samuru Suices, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$100, (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

VIL. 

FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Ineexsouy, L- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

VILL 

A PRIMER OF FRENCH LITERATURE, By Geo. 
SarntsuurY. 32mo0, Paper, 25 ceuts; Cloth, 40 cents. 

1X. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES, By Cuantzs 
Carterton Corrtn. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with Zhe Boys of 'T6 and 
The Story of Liberty. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Biographical 
Sketch. With Selections from his Poems and other 
Writings. By Anprew James Symineron. With 
a Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

XI. 

THE MORAL PIRATES. 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XIL. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. The Early History of 
Charles James Fox. By Grorer Orro Treveryan, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50. Also, 
in the Franklin Square Library, 15 cents. 

XIII. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS. Part Il. Adventures 
of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java 
With Descriptions of Cochin-China, Cambodia, 
Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. By Tuomas 
W. Knox. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamenta 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with Colonel Knox's Boy 
Travellers in the Far East, Part 1. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


By W. L. Aupgen. Illus- 





Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranpoirn. 20 cents. 


Dr. Wortle’s School. By Antuony Trottope. 15 cts, 


The Rebel of the Family. ‘By E. Lynn Livton. 20 cts. 


Love and Life. By Cuar.orre M. Yonee. 15 cents. 


A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


Washington Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus- 


trated. $1 25. 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 15 cents. 


He that will not when He May. 


By Mrs. Oxtruant. 
15 cents. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watiace. 
$1 50. iii 


From the Wings. By B.H. Buxton. 15 cents. 


Horace McLean. By Atioz O’Hanton. 15 cents. 


Missing. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cents. 
A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Crank Russert. 15 cts. 


JustasI Am. By Miss Baappon. 15 cents, 


Lord Brackenbury. By Ame.ia B. Epwarps, 15 cts, 
Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samugn. W. Baker. Illustrated. 15 cents, 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuau.rs Dickens. 10 cta. 
g Papers, ) 


Three Recruits, and the Girls They Left Behind 

Them. By Joseeu Harron. 15 cents. 

G@™ Harerr & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea Harrrer’s Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
Kir BOWELS and the seunve. 
ne 





red, and ‘all may Ry a or ‘sale by all Drugeists, 








- Landscape, Chromo Cards, &c., name on, 10c. 20 
Gilt-Kdge Cards,10c. Clinton & ‘Co, North Haven,Ct, 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 








FoR MANY WEARY, WEARY MONTHS HE BURNED THE MIDNIGHT OIL IN PERFECT- AT LAST ’TWAS COMPLETE; THEN CAME THE CRITICAL 
ING HIS ONE GREAT INVENTION. 


FACETIZ. 


An amusing end to a tragedy recently took place at 
the Music Hall in Lancaster, England. Mr. Fletcher | an’ kairt in’t, an’ it’s sae weel pentet that ye canna tell 
was playing Hamlet before a large and appreciative au- 


diences The play went off in good 
— till the last scene, when Hamlet, 
who had to kill the king, stabbed the 
unfortunate monarch and threw him 
back in his chair, But, to the horror 
and surprise of the melancholy Dane, 
he saw the throne-chair, on which lay 
the corpse of his guilty uncle, slowly 
wheel to the edge of the platform on 
which it had been placed, and then top- 
pleover. Down went the King of Den- 
mark on his head, up went the feet of 
the now struggling living king, and 
vainly did the courtiers try to help him 
—he was wedged too fast in the chair. 
The audience roared with laughter, 
the actors chackled, the musicians 
screamed. ‘“ Drop the curtain!” said 
Hamlet. But the scene-shifter was too 
much taken up with the joke to obey 
the summons; at last, however, the 
andience, breathless with laughter, 
saw the drop-scene fall on one of the 
most amusing episodes ever witnessed 
on the stage. After a short interval 
the curtain rose again, and Hamlet 
tried to regain the sympathy of the 
audience ; but the ghost of the wicked 
king still cast a halo over the scene, 
and it was with a hard struggle Ham- 
let regained his composure, dying in 
the usual orthodox manner, 
oe 





A doctor, passing a marble-yard, call- 
ed out: “Good-morning, Mr. D—. 
Hard at work? I see you finish your 
grave-stones as far as ‘In the memory 
of,’ and then wait, L suppose, to see 
who wants a monument next?” 

“Why, yes,” replied the old man; 
“unless somebody's ill and you are 
dectoring him; then I keep straight 
on.” 

When the Taeping rebels were in- 
vesting a city in China, an American 
resident found bis ys! of eggs cut 
short. He could not understand this, 


as he had a large poultry-yard of his own, so he sent 
for his native servant, and asked him how it was. 
“Hi, yah! master,” quickly replied the clever China- 
man, “that lebbel [rebel] come; that hen too muchee 
Jear (was terribly frightened). No can gib any egg.” 











Witt our WINTER’s COMFORTER EVOLUTE INTO— 








Fonp Parent. “ What is the matter, my dear? Why are you crying so?” p 
Smart Cuivp. “I left my M’lasses Candy on that Chair, and he’s a-sittin’ on it.” 
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| Great EXHIBITION 
OF orb PAINTINGS | 
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THE MYSTERIOUS WALKING-STICK. 


MOMENT OF TRYING IT....“‘ CANES AND UMBRELLAS 
MUST BE LEFT AT THE Door, EH? Just so. A VERY 
GOOD RULE. QUITE PROPER.” 


Old lady asks neighbor to look at picture by her son: 
“Come awa’ ben, Mrs. Smith, and see the new pentin’ 
din by our Jeems. It’s a scene in Arran, wi’ a horse 


“You smoke too much, my dear fellow—positively | 
you do. You'll rnin your health.” 

*Who—I? Oh, bless you, no!” 

“ But you do—you smoke an ounce a day at least.” 

** But look at the small pipe I smoke it in.” 


the yin frae the tither.” 
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THE CATERPILLAR AND THE BUTTERFLY—FASHION’S EVOLUTIONS. 
THIS AGAIN? 


When a sick man feels well, he sits up. When a well 
man feels sick, he sits down. 


SOMETHING YOU WILL NEVER FIND ovuT—An inn. | 








athe 8 - «ea 
Tur Acrprry or 1t.—A cruel husband calls his wife 


| 

| ——a— 

| The individual who called tight boots comfortable | 
“green fruit,” because she never agrees with him. 


defended his position by saying that they made a man | couldn’t sup 
forget his other troubles. 





ONCE INSIDE THE EXHIBITION, THE BEAUTIES AND USES OF THE PATENT CRITIC’s 
SELE-ADJUSTABLE EXTENSION CANE COME OUT TO THE FULLEST EXTENT, AND 
ONE IS ENABLED TO DO A GREAT DEAL OF DAMAGE BEFORE DETECTED, 


Billy Brown was a sharp-witted son of Ireland, full 
of good-humor and quick at repartee. Billy was 
once summoned as a witness in a case at a London 
assize against his employer. He entered the witness- 
box in his ordinary costume, very dirty and rather rag- 


ged. The opening counsel thought to 
confuse the witness by poking fun at 
his shabby appearance. He asked Bil- 
ly if those clothes were his best. 

** Ah, sure, sir, they’re not.” 

“Oh, then you have better clothes, 
which you wear on Sundays perhaps ?” 

“Tt’s moighty thrue, sir.” 

“A white vest, gray coat, knee- 
breeches, and a glossy castor, eh 2?” 

“Ah, you’ve met me somewhere !” 
cried Billy. 

“No,” replied the counsel, “‘I have 
not; but since you confess that you 
have good clothes, are you not ashamed 
to appear in court in that disgraceful 
state ?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Billy, point- 
ing tothejudge. “ Sure his lordship’s 
in his working dress, and I'm in mine.” 


ae REE A DE 

There was a fight imminent between 
two boys a few evenings ago. One of 
them darkly intimated that he was 
bigger than the other. The smaller, 
who is the son of a deacon, defiantly 
retorted, “I don’t care if you're as big 
as achurch debt; you can’t scare me.” 


chilpeiiiiaaiatanes 

A church in a country village recent- 
ly circulated a paper among the con- 
gregation asking for contributions 
** for the purpose of paying the organ- 
ist and a boy to blow the same.” 


pt A PE 
It is said that a woman's voice can 
be heard for two miles by a man in a 
balloon. This is perhaps the reason 
that so few men go up in balloons. 


BI le dd 

A New York darky was recently 
asked how much he would charge to 
whitewash a room. 

* Boss,” said he, “ to do dat room up 
fust-rate, make eberyting nice, scrape 
de walls, an’ make an A 1 job, [ reelly 
couldn’t do dat a cent less dan thirty 
dollars.” 


“Oh, nonsense!” said the owner. “I have had an 
offer of three and a half.” 
** Boss,” said the darky, quickly, but solemnly, “I 


rt my family an’ do dat job a cent less 


dan four dollars.” 


























STICKER. 





AS MOST EVERYTHING Is PAINTED UPON NOWADAYS, WHY NOT ORNAMENT THAT NOBLE ANIMAL THE Horse? 
OBSERVE HOW THE LATEST STYLE OF CoirruRe, THE ‘‘ JAPANESE,” BECOMES HIM! 








